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: Your Salesmen 
\ Sell Your Factory 
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Petes 


UST as the tiniest sea shell cherishes 

its faint echo of the roaring of the 
ocean, so your products retain, from 
beginning toend, the character of the fac- 
tory in which they were made. @When 
you buy a Hendey Lathe or Shaper you 
buy the most valuable quality in the 
Hendey factory itself—the ability to 
express precision in metal, and to ex- 
press it permanently. And this quality 
thus becomes a part of your factory, and 
of itsoutput. It issomething your sales- 
men can sell. QYour engineers have 
copies of the Hendey catalog. It will be 
a pleasure to provide you with one also. 
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Cold Facts about VisiBLE RECORDS 


From a report* of the results 


obtained by a large St. Louis concern in 


using Acme Visible Equipment 


This Company has developed 
a national business through 
aggressive sales methods which 
depend for their success upon 
quick availability of data on 
sales and shipments, as classi- 
fied by Commodity, Salesman, 
Dealers and Territory. 


An extensive system of Acme 
Visible Records, used now in 
16 different departments, is 
given credit for making sales 
data immediately available in 
individual or summary form. 
Without the information now 
quickly obtained, executives 
could not maintain the present 
control over sales, or get full 
added benefit from setting 
salesmen’s and district quotas. 


The first use of Acme Equip- 
ment was for attendance 
records in the Personnel De- 
partment, where its simplicity, 
compactness and accessibility 
were so- well thought of that 
the system was extended to 
other departments. When 
applied to Sales Department 
records, this Com- 








SUMMARY 


‘Volume of Business rapidly growing. 

‘*For past two years sales have increased 15% 
each year. 

“*Credit given to Acme system for results. 


‘‘Monthly transactions handled in Sales De- 
partment average over 15,000. 


‘‘Monthly cost is $146.50 or less than $.01 
per transaction. 


**Quick availability of data aids in control 
in all departments. 


‘“Especially helpful to sales managers. 


‘Summaries suggest many profitable sales 
campaigns. 

“Individual salesmen’s records permit ap- 
plying pressure when sales lag. 

‘*Former loose-leaf systems were discarded 
because : 


Books were bulky and awkward to 
handle. 


Excessive office space required. 


Data was not easily accessible for 
summaries. 


Reports were delayed until data was 
useless. 


‘*First installed in the Personnel Department 
in 1923. 


‘“Extended in same year to Sales Records. 


‘‘Now used for practically all important 
records. 

“‘Sixteen departments of this company use 
Acme Visible Equipment on 53 records.”’ 











pany found: That 
Acme decisively turned 
nonproductive records 
into profit builders. 


The Sales Record 
Department handles 
an average of more 
than 8400 orders, 
4000 dealer requests 
and 2500 tonnage 










Offices in principal cities 


Acme is the 
world’s largest 
exclusive 
manufacturer 





requests per month. The aver- 
age cost per transaction with 
Acme Visible Records is less 
than one cent. 


Industry is inviting consul- 
tation with specialists whose 
daily contacts qualify them to 
make accurate analysis of re- 
quirements, and to definitely 
visualize accomplishments 
which, through Visible Equip- 
ment, are open toindustry now. 


The adoption of Acme Visi- 
ble Equipment, based solely 
upon what it has accomplished 
for industry as a whole—inter- 
nationally—is logically the 
next step forward with every 
institution, leading to greater 
achievements. 

* * * 


Our book, ‘‘Profitable Busi- 
ness Control,” sent for the 
asking, will picture for you 
how AcmeVisible Records can 
be of value in your business. 
Use the coupon. 


*These statements are taken from a report of 
a survey made by the A. C. Nielsen Company, 


nationally known Industrial Engineers, in collaboration with and ap- 
proved by the Company referred to. Copy of this survey is available for 
inspection and will be loaned upon request. 





of visible 


equipment 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Business Control. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me your book, ‘‘Profitable 


0 Have a systems man call for conference. 





Name. 


Firm Name 








City 








State 
; 





ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
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8% N.C.C.A. Certificates 
An Attractive Investment 




















1—National Cash Credit Ass’n is a 5—They are redeemable, for the 
holding Company with 9 sub- principal sum invested, with 
sidiary Industrial Lending Com- Total resources of accrued interest to date, at any 
panies, operating a chain of 53 N. C. C. A. corporations time on demand after one year. 
offices in 9 States. 

2—N. C. C. A. Certificates of In- 6—There are over 8,000 holders of 
debtedness are a direct obliga- N. C. C. A. Securities. 
tion against the entire assets of : : 
the Association. 7—They are issued in sums of from 

3—Due to the fact that the stock- $50,000 down to $25. 
holders have a much larger in- . : o 
vestment in the business than oe echayrebet ays ow % 
the certificate holders, the inter- : ae a egtng he 0 
est requirements on the certifi- “ ~— FF years or interest can be drawn 
cates are being earned more than - &¢ 8 6 BS Be Bs monthly on certificates of $500.00 
5 times over. s $ £ §& 828: &: or over, which enables you to re- 

4—Net earnings are decidedly up- 2 © BREE: 3 = invest funds promptly or meet 
ward, as following figures will , iB. 8 8 €! monthly expenses. 
show: = 2 6s @:2 Os Gs @s 
1925 Sree creer ae eee ee ee $ 33,057 ns Fd ra] Pod a n ral We have prepared a new book- 
ie ae eS sizs2s0 | [; ; We We We We | let, which we would be glad to 
oer snk scacecsasc ccs ME ne ee ee re send free upon request. 

"ope clint ects aaa USE COUPON eerresreneenenets 


We invite you to call ot our ofice, or if moe "| National Cash Credit Corporation 
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| convenient, mail this coupon. 40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
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—_ Sugar The Next 
Investment Opportunity 


Most of the world’s. outstanding 
fortunes have been created by trading 
and investing in essential commodi- 
ties or services. Steel, oil, transporta- 
tion, real estate, gold, copper, lumber, 
electric power, automobiles, textiles, 
are a few of the fields in which 
investors have made a great deal of 
money. 

“But,” says the skeptic, “many 
people have lost money in these same 
fields.” True. Probably no industry 
can produce attractive investment 
returns at all times. Each has its ups 
and downs. The successful investor 
has the knack of choosing the in- 
dustries that are near the bottom of 
their cycles and are due for larger 
prosperity. 

Many well-informed business men 
believe that American sugar produc- 
ers are in this position today. The 
industry has had long periods of 
prosperity and times of depression. 
It has not been especially promising 


since the days immediately following 
the war, when a shortage and a sub- 
sequent surplus of sugar upset con- 
ditions throughout the trade. There 
has been a tendency, however, to 
emphasize factors not directly con- 
cerning the American industry and 
to overlook obvious opportunities 
close at home. 

This country is the world’s largest 
market for cane sugar. At present it 
produces only about 1/7oth of its re- 
quirements. There is suitable land 
enough to produce many times this 
amount. There is a rising sentiment 
in favor of growing as much of this 
necessary article of food as. possible 
within our continental boundries. 
Recent years have seen radical im- 
provements in the efficiency of 
American sugar-producing methods. 
These facts, taken together, are 
causing many shrewd investors to 
view the present domestic sugar 
situation with decided interest. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





_Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 








a profession or if you are at 

all dissatisfied with your pres- 

ent outlook, then this page is 
addressed to YOU. 

It tells first of all how the enor- 


mous increase in office workers in 
the United States has raised Office 
Management to the rank of an im- 
portant and highly paid profession. 
It also tells how you can equip 
yourself in a short time for a 
brilliant career in this interesting 
work. 


I F YOU have not yet picked out 


An Unusual Opportunity 


From the year 1880 to 1920 the population 
of the United States increased about a 
hundred per cent. But the number of 
office workers in this country actually 
showed the astounding increase of sixteen 
hundred per cent! Today there are four 
million office workers in the United States. 


No wonder there is a demand for trained 
office managers. No wonder high salaries 
are being paid to men who can efficiently 
handle large groups of office personnel. 

Said a recent article in System Maga- 
zine, “A moment’s consideration of the in- 
crease in the number of office workers 
shows. the absolute necessity for scientific 
management in this field. Unquestionably 
there are great opportunities for many 
trained men in the growing use of the 
principles of scientific management in the 
office.” 


Recently the Chicago Daily News car- 
ried_an article to the effect that office 
efficiency is cutting costs in some lines of 
business as much as plant efficiency. 


A famous authority on Office Manage- 
ment, W. H. Leffingwell, says “Time after 
time I have seen office payrolls cut in two 
by better methods.” 


Leffingwell cites a case where the hiring 
of a modern-type office manager saved 
$50,000 a year. In still another case an 
office manager at a salary of $15,00U saved 
$100,000 a year. 








This FREE BOOK tells 


ae insure a successful future for your- 
se 


Why_ there is such a big opportunity in 
Office Management today 


How this new Course in Office Manage- 
ment was developed 


How to tell if the Course will really bene- 
fit you 


How the Course works 
What you learn 


How modern methods cut office expenses 
and increase efficiency 


Why this Course does not interfere with 
present work 


What trained students can accomplish 
What the Course costs 
How to enroll 

















How to Prepare Yourself 


Several years ago the International Ac- 
countants Society saw the rapidly growing 
need for a course in Office Management— 
a Course which would do for this 1m- 
portant field what its Accountancy Courses 
is already doing for the financial need of 
American business. 


The result is a new Course—a Course 
which equips you to enter this profitable 
field. And furthermore, it is a Course 
which makes this possible fur you inex- 
pensively, quickly, and without interfering 
with your present work. 


We have just printed the interesting 
32-page book shown above. It tells all 
about the new Course—how it is planned, 
its authoritativeness, how little it costs, 
how you can master it in a few spare 
hours a week. lt gives interesting facts 
about Office Management—why it is such 
a fascinating profession, how you should 
go about entering it, what it will mean to 
you in increased income. 


We invite you to send for this book, on 
the mutual understanding that you are 
placing yourself under no obligation what- 
ever by so doing. This is merely an in- 
vitation to get the facts, think them over, 
and decide whether Office Management is 
the opportunity for you. 

Find out the tacts, at least. The book 
gives them. This coupon, simply filled in 
with your name and address, will bring 
the booklet to you, without cost, at once. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS Society, INc. 
a Division of the 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


I'd like to find out more about the profession of Office Management. 
“How to Become an Office Manager,’? which 1 may keep without charge or obligation. 
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. To the International Accountants Society, Inc. 

{ 3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Send me the book 
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NE of the outstanding leaders in 

the public utility field is proud- 
est of the fact that he is a salesman. 
When he was a youngster he did a 
particularly good job in selling his 
services. He went up, too, in the 
long steep grade of railroad service. 
This did not routinize his thoughts. 
His imagination was active and when 
the opportunity came for him in the 
utility field he put into practice an 
idea which has since revolutionized 
the entire concept of ownership of 
public utilities. 

He has developed a system of let- 
ting the employees sell the company 
and its product with the ideal of hav- 
ing “Every employee a goodwill and 
business getter.’ For twenty years 
he has borne the brunt of the com- 
pany’s production and construction 
program. Repeatedly he was called 
on to finance the continuous expan- 
sion process in a growing and exten- 
sive territory. He never failed. 
Selling is the savor of life to him, 
for he finds grim reality in the “new 
competition,” the contest of one in- 
dustry with another for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. His experience gives 
a close-up of the needs of the new 
type salesman. 


MERICA’S preparations for her 

increasing worldwide commerce 
is reflected in the type of men who 
are being called to our giant banks. 
In the last issue Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser contributed an article de- 
scribing the qualities that made Hugh 
Baker, president of the National City 
Company. His superb salesmanship 
and buying judgment in the main are 
responsible, we were told, for the 
“enormous earning ratio at which 
National City Bank stock sells.” 

In this issue we have the personal 
narrative of Charles S. McCain, the 
young Arkansan who becomes the 
president of the Chase National 
Bank, and a rival for greatness with 
the National City Bank. Under his 
direction this institution, just merged 
with the National Park Bank, will 
take on added power for earnings 
and service. 

The next of the younger genera- 
tion of bankers to reach the top of 
one of the biggest trust companies 
will be assayed by Mr. Rukeyser in 
a subsequent issue. This series on 
the biggest of the new crop of bank- 
ers reveals what it is that is trans- 
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FARGO 


Built 


6 cylinders...Chrysler 





Compare FARGO 
with any Truck you like 


OMPARE the 1-Ton Fargo 
Freighter, for instance— 
133” wheelbase, providing 
ample loading space—6” 
frame, with kick-up for low- 
ness—2-piece drive shaft with 
flexible mounting. The Freight- 
er has Chrysler 4-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes—15-gallon gas- 
oline tank, flush with floor— 
19” steering wheel — 4-speed 
transmission—large tires, cor- 
rectly proportioned—large, 
single disc, dry plate clutch— 
long, sturdy springs — strad- 
die-mounted rear axle pinion. 
The 6-cylinder engine develops 
55 H.P. Crankshaft is counter- 
weighted and is drilled for 


pressure lubrication. Crank- 
case is ventilated. Pistons 
are Iso-therm Invar Strut 
type. Check the equipment— 
automatic windshield wiper, 
gasoline and oil filters, oil and 
gasoline gauges on indirectly- 
lighted dash, manifold heat 


control and tire carrier. 


With this array of Fargo fea- 
tures before you, check the 
Fargo against any other 1-Ton 
truck. Compare the prices. 
Then see the job, complete 
with a body Chrysler styled. 
Or, if you like, go over the 
%-Ton Fargo Clipper or ¥- 
Ton Fargo Packet with the 


same thoroughness. Drive one 





@ 
CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 
PRODUCT 








and know for certain what a 
Fargo will give you in depend- 
able, time-saving, business- 
building, low-cost hauling. 


FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 





PRICES 


FARGO %2-TON PACKET—Chassis $595; Panel 
$845; Screen $845; Canopy $835; Sedan $945. 


FARGO %-TON CLIPPER—Chassis $725; Panel 
$975; Screen $975; Canopy $965; Sedan $1075. 


FARGO 1-TON FREIGHTER — Chassis $795. 
The complete line of bodies, of outstanding appear- 
ance and construction, includes panel, stake, canopy, 
express and platform. 


All prices f. 0. b. factory, Fargo dealers extend the 
convenience of time payments. 


















































GC he SMALL Town TuRNS 


a (orner 


America in 1912 faced a critical problem. Her industrial progress, re- 
markable as it was, contained the threat of its own futility. It had the 
menacing defect of concentration. One far-sighted industrialist asked: 


“Is American progress to be along the same lines followed during the past cen- 
tury? And if so, will the evils of our times continue to grow along with the good? 
Will our cities grow larger and larger? Our streets more congested? Our slums 
more crowded? Are workmen to become more and more dependent upon highly 
specialized jobs and increasingly at the mercy of trade conditions? Is the drain 
on our rural districts to grow more and more unsatisfactory?” 


Looking back, it is evident that the suction of industry from the 
countryside into the crowded cities was largely the result of a con- 


centrated power supply. 


At the very time that the problem approached its crux the tech- 
nique of electric power distribution was brought to a stage where 
widespread diffusion of power was feasible. The Middle West 
Utilities System was the first of the organizations formed to give 
effect to this development. Its avowed purpose was to provide small 
town and countryside with the quality of electric power —and at a 
comparable cost— which up to that time had been available only in 
the larger cities. Its formation in 1912 was singularly opportune 
and in keeping with the needs of the time. 


Today, the scattered communities of the countryside have a 
power supply comparable to that of the great metropolitan centers, 
brought by widespread transtnission systems. Power and transporta- 
tion are so widely distributed that industries are free to locate al- 
most anywhere. Self-interest directs them to the small town. Hence 
the new industrial growth and the new ambition in America’s 
small communities today. 


v v v v 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and re- 
sponsibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies 
furnishing service to more than four thousand communities in 29 states. 


MIDDLE WEstT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


V 
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forming our business outlook and 
what are the qualities that character- 
ize outstanding executives. The suc- 
ceeding article will be about the very 
youngest of them. 


66 HOULD the doctors fail to 

respond, and refuse to discard 
ramification of narrow and absurd 
ethics and grasp the modern idea of 
Service, the laity, through industry, 
will be obliged to take the initiative," 
writes Samuel H. Moore, in the in- 
troduction of his articles on The 
High Cost of Sickness. 

There is a new consciousness stir- 
ring throughout the medical profes- 
sion. The basis for this discussion 
brought forth heated debate in the 
convention of the American Medical 
Association in Portland, Oregon. 
The subject was exactly that which 
caused Mr. Moore’s spirited protest 
—the resistance within the medical 
profession, as shown by events in 
Chicago, to low-cost mass treatment 
for the sick. 

By means of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund and other philanthropies aid at 
low cost is being supplied in a num- 
ber of hospitals. Mr. Moore, how- 
ever, in another issue, will point out 
the duty of Industry in this respect. 


ESTERNERS bulk large in 

the thriving air industry. Th: 
story of William E. Boeing has been 
told; that of Harris Hanshue, the 
automobile racer, will appear in an 
early issue. C. M. Keys’s dominant 
part in the formation of the huge 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation has been 
told. He was a former financial re- 
porter and a good one. 

Next in line is Frederick B. 
Rentschler, president of the United 
Aircraft and Transport Corporation, 
one of the chief rivals of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. He has a mes- 
sage to business men and investors in 
this huge industry. Aviation is now 
entering the merger stage and is 
changing its financial structures 
overnight. 

Forses’ plans for the Fall include 
other articles about the rising men in 
this fascinating industry and some of 
the economic aspects of this means of 
swift transport. 


O be rich in the material sense 
is still far beyond the possibili- 
ties of most of us even though the 
enticing goal of “Make Everybody 
Rich’ is the logical outcome of the 
plans of far-sighted business men 
who see the necessity, if we are to 
continue to prosper, of balancing our 
cycles of production and consump- 
tion. 
In a forthcoming issue Forses will 
give the program of a powerful in- 
dustrial concern which has found it 
socially desirable and financially 
sound to provide loyal employees 
with pensions. They need not worry 
about their old age. 
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W: DELIBERATELY pass over 
a large proportion of the 


readers of this magazine in order 

to address this page directly to 

men in their thirties. 

There is a powerful reason for this. 

The dissatisfied man of twenty- 
five is not usually in a difficult posi- 
tion. He has few responsibilities; he 
can moveeasily; hecan take achance. 

But from thirty-five to forty is the 
age of crisis. In these years a man 
either marks out the course which 
leads to definite advancement or set- 
tles into permanent unhappiness. 
There are thousands who see the 
years passing with a feeling close to 
desperation. 


Yo the man who is 35 
ae and DISSATISFIED 














‘Announcing Three New 
_ Management Courses 


| The rapid developments in modern 
| business have brought increasing de- 
| mand for an extension of Institute 
| service to executives. 


To meet this demand the Institute 
| now offers three new Management 
| Courses in addition to its regular 
Modern Business Course and Serv- 
| ice. These are a Course and Serv- 
ice in: 

1—Marketing Management 


2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 


These new Courses are of particu- 
lar interest to younger executives 
who want definite training in the 
management of the particular de- 
partments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 


The details of this interesting de- 
| velopment in business training are 





included with the booklet which the 
coupon will bring you. Send for it. 




















Executive Training for Business Men 











IN CANADA, address the 
Limited, C. P. R, 





They say, “I must make more 
money,” but they have no plan for 
making more. 

They say, ‘There is no future for 
me here,” but they see no other 
opening. 

“T am managing to scrape along 
now,” they say, “‘but how in the 
world will I ever educate my chil- 
dren?” 

Tomen whose mindsareconstantly 
—and often almost hopelessly—at 
work on such thoughts, this page is 
addressed. It is devoid of rhetoric. 
It is plain, blunt common sense. 

Let us get one thing straight at 
the very start— 


We do not want you unless 
you want us 


There is the dissatisfied man who will do 
something and the one who won’t. We feel 
sorry for the latter, but we cannot afford to 
enrol him. We have a reputa- 
tion for training men who — 
as a result of our training — 
earn large salaries and hold 








der Hamilton Institute, 





Bldg., Toronto 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
873 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead in Business,” which 
includes a description of the new 


Alexander Hamilton Institute | signatre. csc oeesno 
| 
| 
| 


Business Address, .... 1.2... cece cece cece cece cece ccssceeseeens 
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responsible positions. That reputation must 
be maintained. We can do much, but we 
cannot make a man succeed who will not help 
himself. So rest assured you will not be un- 
duly urged into anything. 

Now what can happen to a dissatisfied 
man who acts? 

We wish we could answer that question by 
letting you read the letters that come to us in 
every mail. Here is one, for example—from 
Victor F. Stine, of Hagerstown, Md.: “I was 
floundering around without a definite goal,” 
he says, “and was seriously considering a 
Civil Service appointment.” (You can tell 
from that how hopeless he was. A Civil Serv- 
ice appointment means a few thousand dol- 
lars a year for life.) 

“The study of your Course and Service was 
not a hardship,” he continues, “rather it was 
a real pleasure, because it is so practical and 
inspiring thruout.” (The method of the Insti- 
tute makes it practical and inspiring. We teach 
business not alone thru study, but thru prac- 
tice. You learn executive thinking by meeting 
executive problems and making executive 
decisions.) “Added self-confidence and in- 
creased vision gained from the Institute’s 
work,” says Mr. Stine, “‘enabled me to ac- 
cept and discharge added responsibilities 
successfully.” 

He is Secretary now of the organization in 
which he was then a dissatisfied cog. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


For a man like Mr. Stine we can achieve 
really great results. By learning the nec- 
essary fundamental principles of business, he 
insures his success. His judgment, his value, 
increase. The closed roads open.The worries 
disappear. 

We attach a coupon to this advertisement. 
It is a little thing, but our experience proves 
that it separates out of every hundred readers 
the few who can act. If you are one of these 
let us mail you that wonderful little book, 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” For thousands 
it has turned dissatisfaction into immediate 
progress. Mail the coupon today. 
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essence 


“Reader Confidence” 


The Most Cherished and Characteristic 
Possession of The Chicago Daily News is 


1 

A characteristic letter in the files of The Daily News closes with this statement: : 

"In all the 20 years we have been buying through advertisements in The Daily le 

‘ News we have always felt safe because what we bought was advertised in The I 
; : | 
| Chicago Daily News. 7 
This is “reader confidence.” It is the conscious or unconscious feeling of the average reader n 

of The Chicago Daily News . . . His confidence in the integrity of his paper carries over to r 

the advertisers who use it. ; 

“Reader confidence” is our most highly prized and jealously guarded possession. It is the ‘ 


most valuable thing we have to offer to our advertiser. It has been won by more than 54 
years of consistent loyalty to two very definite policies: 


FIRST— fearless, independent and constructive editorial leadership . . . The Chicago Daily 
News has never aligned itself with.any political party except when that party’s principles 
and measures coincided with its own convictions of the public good . . . Its publishers have 
steadfastly refused to hold stock in any public service corporation — to reward private 
friends, punish private enemies, or serve private interests through The Chicago Daily News. 
It has always held aloof, impartial, free to criticize all men and measures in which the people 
were concerned. It has consistently wrought and fought for the advancement of Chicago 
and its people, while serving them superlatively with the news of the day, features, editorials 
and clean advertising. 





SECOND — unvarying, constructive and conservative censorship of the advertisements 
offered. No two publishers agree in all the details of such censorship, and The Chicago 
Daily News quarrels with no other publication over them . . . Its criterion is the best 
interests of its readers. Its policy is to accept no advertising of- medicines containing habit- 
forming drugs, or that might be harmful if taken internally or used 
externally. It will not knowingly accept any fraudulent or misleading 
advertisement. It can not, of course, guarantee the goods of its adver- 
tisers; but its carefulness is known, and its readers accord it a confidence 
seldom given to any newspaper. A measure of this confidence inevit- 
ably attaches to the advertisements it carries. 





Rigid adherence to these two policies, consistently maintained by The 
Chicago Daily News for more than half a century, is the rock upon 
which its “reader confidence” is built. . 


* * *& *& *€  * 


" “Our new home, necessitated by your growing preference, is your home. We want you to 
visit it... enjoy it with us.” 
National Advertising Representatives WALTER A. STRONG, Publisher. 


CHICAGO: Woodward and Kelly, 
860 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK: John B. Woodward, 


110 East 42nd St. 
DETROIT: Woodward and Kelly, 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO: C. George Krogness, 


303 Crocker First National “> a 
OS dom O24, 11T West Sth St.” Daily News Plaza 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
ATLANTA: A. D. Grant, 
711-712 Glenn Bldg. 















IG business is prosperous. 
B But is Little Business equally 
prosperous ? 

One is impelled to reply, “No.” 

That the majority of powerful 
corporations are operating profitably 
is abundantly proved. Almost every 
quarterly or half-yearly statement is- 
sued shows either a moderate or a 
large gain in net over a year ago. 
In fact, large-scale business has this 
year attained a level of prosperity 
never before reached. That is one 
main reason why leading industrial, 
utility, railway and miscellaneous 
stocks have advanced so notably in 
market value. 

But when we turn to the rank and 
file of business concerns — which, 
after all, constitute the backbone of 
the business world—we do not find 
equally satisfactory conditions. Com- 
plaints, indeed, are numerous, and 
seem to be becoming more numerous 
during recent months when Big Busi- 
ness has been breaking records. 

Letters from men thrown out of 
employment are also coming to hand 
in increasing number. They are espe- 
cially numerous from employees of 
smaller concerns that have been ab- 
sorbed into the endless mergers now 
under way. 

Unless greater care is exercised by 
merger-makers, there may arise 


Is Little Business 


As Prosperous As 


Big Business? 


Rise in Rails Logical 


“This is not written for publica- 
tion, but let me say that prosperity is 
very lopsided. A few great indus- 
tries are more than prosperous. From 
every part of the country come re- 
ports to us of depression in many 
lines of business, as well as in agri- 
culture. Bank failures are getting to 
be entirely too numerous to be com- 
fortable. The revolutionary changes 
which are going on in business .are 
throwing out of employment many 
people, especially older employees. 

“The closer you study the whole 
situation, the more deeply, I think, 
you will be impressed with the fact 
that prosperity is lopsided and spotty, 
and that the outlook for a good many 
millions of people is not encouraging. 

“Everything that you can do to 
make the financial and _ business 
leaders of the country who are re- 
joicing in their prosperity see the 
ret side of the case may be help- 

ul.” 


HE countless stories which have 

been going the rounds for many 
months about the dazzling profits 
made in the stock market have not 
had a consoling influence upon those 
who have had to struggle to make 
ends meet. The idea has taken hold 
that influential interests who have 
sponsored or engineered colossal 


consolidations have made many mil- 
lions of dollars overnight. And this 
has not been without effect upon the 
public mind. 

As emphasized elsewhere in this 
issue, there is urgent need for 
mierger-makers to convince the public 
that their actions are economically 
sound and will work out for the 
benefit of consumers. 


ULY has brought no change in 

general business activity. Industries 
which were prospering continue to 
prosper ; those that were lagging con- 
tinue to lag. But thus far the 
looked-for Summer recession has not 
materialized in the degree expected. 

The most gratifying development 
of all has been, not the fresh outburst 
of bullish speculation in railway and 
certain other stocks, but the very sub- 
stantial recovery in grain prices. 
Adverse weather conditions in the 
principal wheat-growing countries 
have done more to raise the market 
value of our crops than the new 
Federal Farm Board, strong though 
its personnel is, could have hoped 
to accomplish even had it been or- 
ganized and functioning months ago. 

The new interest in railway stocks 
is logical. They offer more attrac- 
tive investment returns than most 
issues in other divisions of the 
market. And the out- 





sufficiently widespread 
public hostility to 
cause politicians to 
launch anti-merger 
legislative measures 
during the coming 
Winter. 

The head of an or- 
ganization in extreme- 
ly intimate touch with 
actual conditions 
throughout half of the 
country writes, in a 
private statement to 
me: 
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BOND FINANCING 
STILL LOW 


(MILLIONS of DOLLARS 
FIRST HALF YEARS ) 





1927 JUNE JAN. 1928 JUNE JAN 


1929 


look for our railroads 
never was more in- 
spiring. 

Unless speculation 
again runs wild, the 
prospect is that money 
will rule easier during 
coming months. If it 
does, business and 
stock market  senti- 
ment and activity may 
maintain their high 
pitch for many more 


JUNE months. 
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ENERAL MOTORS believes that em- 
ployes in the plant, as well as executive 
officers, should have the opportunity to be- 
come stockholders, and thereby partners in the 
enterprise to the success of which they are 
contributing. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President 
of General Motors, has said on the 
subject: 

“The prosperity that General Motors has 
enjoyed, naturally cannot be attributed to any 
single influence but on the contrary has 
resulted from the combined effort of many. 
The degree to which any institution perma- 


nently succeeds is tremendously influenced by 


the ability with which capital, labor and the 
management are co-ordinated in serving the 
public. ... Broadly speaking, I firmly believe 
that General Motors in the execution of 
these policies has justified itself not only 
as an economic and efficient instrument 
for the production and sale of merchandise, 
but in its public and industrial relations 
as well.” 

This booklet, describing how: members 
of the General Motors family are made 
partners, will be mailed free upon request to 
Department A-7, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Broadway at 57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC 
VIKING BUICK LaSALLE 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator’ DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants * ® Water Systems ‘GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC 


MARQUETTE OAKLAND 
All with Body by Fisher 


YELLOW. CABS and COACHES 
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Merger Brings 
to Chase Bank / 


RIENDSHIPS Made in’ Arkan- 
sas Banking Days One Basis of 
Extraordinary Success—Little Town 
Held Ideal Training for Responsibility. 











‘ Charles S. McCain, 
f President, the Chase 
National Bank 


a Brilliant Executive 


is to be the new president of 

the enlarged Chase National 
Bank, perpetually keeps in mind the 
fact that the end-all and be-all of 
business is the service of human be- 
ings. 

Unless conscious effort is made, 
giant corporate enterprises are in 
danger of becoming Frankensteins, 
which dehumanize relations with em- 
ployees and customers. Mr. McCain’s 
contribution to big business and 
finance is to infuse a mammoth or- 
ganization with the simple human 
qualities of warm friendship. Mr. 
McCain, who served his apprentice- 
ship in Arkansas, has brought tradi- 
tional Southern hospitality to New 
York. The new executive of New 
York’s second largest giant bank, 
which will be created through a 
merger- of the Chase National Bank 
and the National Park Bank, of 
which Mr. McCain has been presi- 
dent since 1927, is no mere hand- 
shaker or back slapper. 

Mr. McCain, who is only 45, has 
an infinite capacity for genuine 
friendship. He ascribes his progress 
from executive to a bank in Mc- 
Gehee, Arkansas, with a capital of 
$1,000 to the enlarged Chase with 
total capital assets aggregating $344,- 
500,000, to the valuable friendships 
he has made since he was a young- 
ster. Mr. McCain not only has facil- 
ity for making friends, but has the 
still rarer quality of holding them 
through the years. Without excep- 
tion, the substantial men with whom 
Mr. McCain associated in the South 


(Vist te S. McCAIN, who 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


have done business with him in the 
National Park Bank. 

If there is any secret explanation 
of the constancy of such enduring 
business friendships, it is perhaps 
Mr. McCain’s unvarying policy of 
never seeking to use his friends. He 
has, for example, even refused to ask 
his business contacts to contribute to 
community drives, when he has been 
importuned to use his influence with 
them. Accordingly, there is no bar- 
rier between Mr. McCain and the 
wide circle of men he calls his 
friends. They set up no defensive 
mechanism to resist having things 
put over on them. When he does 
business with his friends, he is think- 
ing always of doing useful and 
profitable things for them, and, above 
all, of being fair. 

Even the shift of his locale to New 
York, where the pace is faster, has 
not altered Mr. McCain’s lifelong 
effort to have and deserve good 
friends. When he came to the Na- 
tional Park Bank in 1926 in the role 
of vice-president with the assurance 
of the late John Fulton that he had 
selected him as his successor as head 
of the bank, Mr. McCain, feeling 
that he owed whatever progress he 
had made to his associates in the 
South who had stood by him through 
the years, said to the doorman: “If 
any one—white or black—from the 
State of Arkansas ever comes to this 
bank, be sure to bring his card in to 


”” 


me.” Under the pressure of major 
executive burdens, it has frequently 
been difficult to adhere to this policy 
of always being available to the folks 
from home, but Mr. McCain has 
lived up to this obligation. 

Mr. McQain is the antithesis of the 
legendary banker who was found to 
have one glass eye. A customer who 
detected the artificiality was asked 
how he knew the left eye was made 
of glass. He explained that it seemed 
to have a suggestion of friendly 
warmth in it. 


R. McCain is a tall, lithe fig- 

ure, built like a well-trained 
athlete, about six feet tall. His hand- 
some features are sharply chiselled 
and his complexion is ruddy, giving 
the impression of more outdoor life 
than Mr. McCain has time to get. 
His eyes are brown, and reflect 
cordiality. 

Unlike the banker of cinema and 
stage, Mr. McCain does not seem to 
challenge visitors who enter his sanc- 
tum. Instead, he seems to be the 
cordial host of every caller. Those 
who come to see him on business get 
the impression that they are his 
guests. Mr. McCain loathes to talk 
about his own success, but is thrilled 
to learn the details of the business 
triumphs of those who come to talk 
about their own activities. Though 
reflecting to a marked degree the tra- 
ditional hospitality of the South, Mr. 
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McCain possesses the dynamic en- 
ergy and force common to the best 
‘type of executive in the North. His 
aggressive spirit, coupled with his 
extraordinary soundness of banking 
judgment and his human qualities, 
attracted the Chase National Bank 
interests to the National Park Bank. 
Wall Street has heard that the big- 
gest incentive for the merger was 
the desire to get Mr. McCain to be 
president of the Chase. The new 
problems of a big bank executive are 
so baffling and unprecedented that 
mergers are to a large extent built 
up around manpower. 

As far back as he can remember, 

Mr. McCain wanted to be a banker. 
His father was a well-to-do Ar- 
kansas attorney, so it was not 
necessity that brought him into 
a bank at thirteen for his first 
job. Thereafter through his 
school and college career, he al- 
ways worked in banks during va- 
cations. From the very start, Mr. 
McCain began to draw valuable 
experience from older men with 
whom he came in contact. He 
feels that he owes most to fruit- 
ful associations with older men. 
As a boy doing simple chores in 
a bank, he thought beyond the 
immediate tasks before him. 
When he got home at night, he 
would talk about banking, busi- 
ness and commercial law to his 
father, who gradually imparted 
to him the basic principles. Mr. 
McCain as a boy would also have 
serious talks with his father’s 
friends about problems of the 
world of affairs. 

In one of his first jobs as a 
youth, he had an opportunity to 
live for two and a half years with 
his boss—a Scotch banker named 
McCrea, from whom he gleaned 
a liberal education. Then for 
seven years he associated him- 
self with A. B. Banks, of For- 
dyce, Arkansas, who believed in 
heaping responsibilities on young 
men. Mr. Banks ran three fire in- 
surance companies, and was heavily 
interested in banks in the Southwest. 


HEN still 23, Mr. McCain was 

commissioned by Mr. Banks 
to reorganize a defunct bank in 
Louisiana, of which the latter was 
chief stockholder. The only instruc- 
tions which Mr. Banks gave was that 
his young assistant could draw on 
him for any amount up to $75,000, 
which he considered the limit of his 
moral obligation in the situation. Mr. 
McCain revived the bank, drawing on 
Mr. Banks only for $26,000. Mr. 
Banks afterwards was able to sell his 
shares in the bank for $250 each, 
turning a threatened loss into a 
profitable transaction. 

For seven years, Mr. McCain kept 
this association with Mr. Banks, 
who dominated nearly forty country 
banks in South Arkansas and North- 


ern Louisiana. Young McCain trav- 
elled extensively through this region, 
and met all the leading men of the dis- 
trict. He always regarded his em- 
ployer as a man of broad vision, un- 
limited courage, and sound judgment. 
Mr. McCain found advancement 
rapid largely because of Mr. Banks’ 
willingness to put responsibilities on 
the shoulders of men with little ex- 
perience. While living in small towns, 
Mr. McCain supplemented his college 
training at Yale, where he won 
a Phi Beta Kappa key, with ex- 
tensive reading, especially along 
historical and biographical lines. In 
more recent years, the pressure of 
large affairs has given Mr. McCain 


HE merger of the Chase 
National Bank and the 
National Park Bank has resulted 
in an institution that has next to 
the largest capital funds of any 
bank in the country and that 
ranks second in total resources. 

Following capital readjust- 
ments and the acquisition of vir- 
tually all the stock of the Amer- 
ican Express) Company, the 
merged bank will have a capital 
of $105,000,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits of more than 
$130,000,000. 

Together with its security 
affiliate, the Chase Securities 
Company, with which the Park- 
banc Corporation is to be united, 
the enlarged bank will have total 
capital funds of more than 

$340,000,000. 


less leisure for reading, and he feels 
that the foundation laid in the ten 
years that he made his headquarters 
at Leesville and Fordyce was of in- 
estimable value to him. 

Ten years out of college, Mr. Mc- 
Cain felt ready to do something 
on his own. Having served under Mr. 
Banks as vice-president in active 
charge of three fire insurance com- 
panies, Mr. McCain made contacts 
throughout the South. The com- 
panies specialized in fire insurance 
for lumber companies. Mr. Banks 
also had a local agency and a general 
agency for outside companies. From 
his contacts among the outstanding 
men in Southern Arkansas and 
Northern Louisiana, Mr. McCain, 
returning to Little Rock, selected a 
board of directors of impressive per- 
sonalities for the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, which he founded. Vir- 
tually all the men with whom Mr. 
McCain did business became deposi- 
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tors of his bank, which under his 
brilliant leadership emerged in ten 
years from 22d and last place on the 
list of Little Rock banks to second 
place. The first bank exceeded hiy 
in size only because it merged with 
another institution. As head of the 
bank, Mr. McCain gradually extend- 
ed his interests, becoming director in 
numerous financial and industrial un- 
dertakings. He has been a close as- 
sociate of H. C. Couch, presidént of 
the Southern Power & Light Com- 
pany, whom Mr. McCain regards as 
an outstanding figure in the South- 
west. 
Mr. McCain’s work as a bank 
builder and developer attracted the 
attention of Mr. Fulton, who had 
gone to the National Park Bank 
after years of training in the 
National City Bank, and in 1926 
he accepted Mr. Fulton’s invi- 
tatio nto come to New York as 
vice-president of the National 
Park Bank. Although he did not 
tell others in the bank of his in- 
tention, he passed along the word 
to Mr. McCain that he was be- 
ing groomed to succeed him. 
Mr. McCain entered the bank as 
vice-president without portfolio, 
and succeeded to the presidency 
in 1927 when Mr. Fulton passed 
on. 


A how a man prepares 
himself for the exacting 
duties of bank president, Mr. 
McCain told me that he knew of 
no easy formula. “The best way 
is not consciously to set out to 
prepare yourself to be a_ bank 
president,” he said, “but merely 
to seek to do one’s best in the job 
immediately at hand. The quali- 
fications for high office are grad- 
ually and unconsciously acquired 
through years of experience.” 
Mergers, consolidations, big 
operations, and revolutionary in- 
ventions have radically changed 
the job of being a major executive in 
a bank. The old-fashioned banker 
was essentially a conservative figure, 
suspicious of new-fangled ideas. 
“Conservatism,” Mr. McCain re- 
vealed to me, “is still important, but 
nowadays a banker must have an 
open mind. He must realize that 
conditions are rapidly changing, and 
that the whole tempo of life has been 
enormously speeded up. With the 
radio, airplane, telephone and auto- 
mobile, it is now feasible to accumu- 
late the experience of 1000 years in 
the span of four score and ten. 

“In former times, a banker could 
chart out the business of the forth- 
coming year with a fair degree of 
accuracy on January 1. He could 


estimate the range of interest rates, 
and knew when peak agricultural and 
commercial demands would be felt. 
Nowadays, no one knows what to ex- 
pect tomorrow. We are dealing with 
unprecedented conditions. 
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“And yet in New York, 
apart from the security de- 
partment and the foreign de- 
partment, the problems laid 
on my desk for decisions in- 
volved the same principles 
which had arisen in my ex- 
perience in Little Rock. The 
chief difference was that you 
had to add ciphers to the 
amounts involved.” 

Incidentally, Mr. McCain 
thinks that Little Rock is an 
ideal training place for na- 
tional leaders, and he directed 
my attention to a score or more 
of important executives who 
came from the capital of 
Arkansas. Mr. McCain felt 
that the city was small 
enough to give young men all- 
round training, and yet be- 
cause it is the capital of the 
State, the largest city in the 
commonwealth, the railroad 
center, and a city with long 
established traditions, it em- 
bodies in miniature the type of 
situations which arise in great 
metropolitan centers. 

At the van of the Little 
Rock group, which has 
emerged as gifted with the 
qualities of leadership, was 
Samuel Reyburn, head of the 
rival bank in Little Rock. Mr. 
Reyburn is president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Com- 
pany, and also president of its 
subsidiary, Lord & Taylor. 
Another Little Rock man—C. 
P. Perrie—is president of the 
affiliated store—James Mc- 
Creery & Company. 


R. McCAIN’S brother, 

W. R. McCain, is vice- 
president and secretary of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Hartford. Two others 
of the group are also in Hart- 
ford—F. C. Hatfield, vice- 
president of the Phoenix In- 
surance Company and Charles 
E. Miller, vice-president of 
the National Fire Insurance 
Company. 

M. L. Bell is executive vice- 
president and general counsel 
of the Rock Island. Hugh 
Neil is vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Southern Pacific. 
E. M. Allen is executive vice- 
president of the National 
Surety Company. Hugh D. 
Hart is first vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadel- 
phia. Others hold executive 
positions in St. Louis banks— 
an extraordinary record of ac- 
complishment for sons of a 
city with a population of less 
than 100,000. 

Mr. McCain’s hobby is 
banking, and he has time 
for no other. He plays golf, 

















Two-Line 
Editorials 


Hoover is engineering things very well. 
et 
Everybody isn’t sharing our much- 
discussed prosperity. 
ces 
Looks as if stocks were getting their 
second wind. 
* ok x 
Several planned rail mergers will be de- 
railed. 


t-& 
About time Cal. were taking a job. 
ae 


Unless Congress knocks the tar out of 
the proposed tariff, expect retaliation. 
. = 


* 
The electric industry's future is bright. 
. a2 


Chains report increased sales but say 
little about net profits. 
i 
For the long hold, good oil stocks look 
cheap. 


e* 
Will cotton duplicate wheat’s  per- 
formance? 

ea 2 


Unemployment hasn’t disappeared. 
* 2. © 


Canada is to-day among the most pros- 
perous of nations—and deservedly so. 
. + 6 


Renewed foreign borrowing looms. 
* * * 


Investing is less rampant than speculat- 
ing. 
e *& & 
The Federal Farm Board will go in for 
combines. 
a a 


Sugar looks cheap. 
<r 
South America is gradually coming to 
the fore. 
e € s 
Select aircraft stocks not less carefully 
than you would select an air craft. 
. £2 
The general price level maintains an 
even keel. 


oe, 
A prediction: Easier money hereafter. 
es 


Expect some slackening in the motor 
industry's pace. 


‘ve 
“International Power Sells Newspaper 
Stocks.” Congratulations! 
e a0" 


A seadrome between the Pacific and 
Hawaii is planned. The birth of a new 
industry? 

a 

Russia, despiser of capital, is now beg- 

ging for it. 
a 
Selling will continue necessary. 
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but, according to his own 
testimony, not well. Within 
the last two years, he has be- 
come an ardent fisherman. 
Raised in the South, he has 
not been converted to cliff 
dwelling in New York apart- 
ments. He makes his home in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and, 
although he finds commuting 
a burden, he finds the country 
life relaxing. 


NLY forty-five, Mr. Mc- 

Cain has had thirty-two 
years of banking experience. 
Though his rise in New York 
has been meteoric, he laid a 
solid foundation for his de- 
velopment over a long period 
of years in Arkansas. He was 
born in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
on January 18, 1884. He at- 
tended the Arkansas schools 
until he was graduated from 
high school in Little Rock. 
Then he spent two years at 
Erskine College, South Caro- 
lina. He then decided to go to 
Yale, but as he was only six- 
teen he was importuned to 
wait another year. That in- 
terlude, like his other holidays, 
was spent working in a bank. 
In 1902 he entered Yale as a 
sophomore. 

When he was twenty, Mr. 
McCain was graduated from 
Yale. Ninety days after grad- 
uation he was appointed 
cashier of a bank that was 
about to be established in 
Prescott, Arkansas. A fire 
deferred the opening, and 
meantime, on Thanksgiving 
Day in 1904, the same year, 
was asked to come to McGe- 
hee, Arkansas, to help open a 
bank. .-The town had then a 
population of 100, and six sa- 
loons. But the promoter of 
the bank thought it had a fu- 
ture, for the Missouri Pacific 
was planning to build a line 
through the town. McCain 
spent Thanksgiving Day in 
getting the stationery printed, 
and the next day the modest 
bank was opened. Mr. McCain 
carried the capital and surplus 
of $1,000 in his pocket during 
the day and at night he hid it 
in the store sugar barrel. Mr. 
McCain moved on to Prescott, 
Arkansas, to open a bank the 
following Winter. He opened 
the bank the day before he be- 
came 21. The bank prospered, 
and within two years its re- 
sources were larger than the 
combined resources of the 
other two banks in the town. 
This country banking experi- 
ence put Mr. McCain in line 
to receive an offer of a junior 
partnership in Banks & Com- 
pany. 
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By Norman Beasley 


ing day of the Gulf Coast golf 

tournament and standing near 
the first tee of the Biloxi Country 
Club was a slight figure dressed in 
brown tweeds. Very evidently he 
was in charge of the event for sur- 
rounding him were a score of players 
while over on a nearby practice green 
another score of players were getting 
the feel of their putters. 

Clustered about, in other places, 
were groups of golfers, some of them 
chatting and laughing but most of 
them standing around, impatient for 
the start. Nearly three hours after- 
wards the slight figure in brown 
tweeds sighed and dropped into a 
careless, restful sitting position on a 
bench. 

“This thing gets bigger every 
year,” he grinned, as he wiped a 
handkerchief across his wet forehead. 
“Nearly one hundred _ entries— 
golfers from California; golfers from 
Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis; 
golfers from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Mobile and New Orleans... 
wonder how much these people 
spend to come here and fight it out, 
from trap to green, to win prizes 
that, back home, they could buy for a 
few dollars.” 

Jack Daray, architect of courses, 
professional at famed Olympia 
Fields, in Chicago, during the Nor- 
thern season, and in charge of the 
Biloxi, Mississippi, course in the 
Winter months, began discussing golf 
from its financial side. 

“Any estimate as to the money in- 
vestment in golf in this country is a 
good one providing it is high 


[ was in the morning of the start- 


Club Dues, Equipment, Travel, 
Appreciation 


Values Are Main Items — Why 


in Golf Course 


Membership Is a Good Investment 


A Two Billion 


Dollar Business 


enough,” he said. “For some time 
I have been interesting myself with 
figures and in my own estimates I 
have reached staggering sums. Just 
last night I made another computa- 
tion. I tried to be conservative. I 
think I was.” 

He took a sheet of paper from his 
pocket, stared at some pencilings and 
then suggested : 

“Supposing you do your own mul- 
tiplying and adding and see if the 
results you reach check with my find- 
ings.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“There are approximately 4,200 
golf courses in this country. A fair 
estimate indicates that 40 per cent. 
are nine-hole courses, built at a mini- 
mum expense. How many nine- 
hole courses does that make?” 

“One thousand, six hundred and 
eighty.” 

“Right. Each of those courses, in- 
cluding the property, costs an aver- 
age of $25,000 to build. What does 
that amount to?” 

I figured for a moment and then 
announced : “$42,000,000.” 

“Correct,” he smiled. “How many 
courses are left?” 

“Twenty-five hundred and twenty.” 

“Now we are going to get into 
some real money figures,’ he ob- 
served. ‘“‘Not that $42,000,000 does 
not make a respectable sum but the 
edge is sort of taken from that es- 
timate when you multiply 2,520 by 
200,000. Wait a moment before you 
reach a total on that until I explain 
this seemingly “unexplainable differ- 
ence” between the cost of a nine-hole 
course and one containing eighteen 
holes. 

“As a rule, a nine-hole course is 
located on comparatively inexpensive 
ground. An old farm, or unused 
acreage outside a small town where 
property values are seldom high. The 
eighteen-hole course, usually, is situ- 
ated on quite expensive property, has 
landscaping attractiveness and is 


played over by members who are 
willing to pay for comfort. 

“Then, too, eighteen-hole courses 
are usually located within easy motor- 
ing distance of large cities—cities 
above the 50,000 mark in population 
—and, of necessity they are courses 
where the initial property investment 
is generally high. When I estimate 
$200,000 as the average cost for such 
a course I am arbitrarily fixing what 
I believe to be a low figure. The 
average cost would, probably, be 
closer to $250,000. 

“However, that is rambling away 
from the total I have in mind. Con- 
sidering the average cost of an eigh- 
teen-hole course to be $200,000 what 
figure do we have representing the 
total investment?” 

“Five hundred and four millions 
of dollars.” 

“Sure about that?” 

I figured it again, and nodded. 

“Together that amounts to— 

“Five hundred and forty-six mil- 
lions.” 

“Thus far our figures are in agree- 
ment,” laughed Daray, as he passed 
over the paper on which he had writ- 
ten his own estimates. “You'll find 
some other golf investments on that 
memorandum,” he added. “Look at 
them. I’ve got to go over to the 
eighteenth green and watch the 
scores. The tournament players are 
beginning to come in.” 


ECAUSE golf is gaining in 

popularity with each passing five 
minutes no accurate set of figures can 
be given as to the number of players. 
An investigator for one of the com- 
panies manufacturing golfers’ equip- 
ment estimated that 1,000,000 men 
are playing the game and added it 
was equally fair to estimate that 300,- 
000 women are playing, too. 

“What sum would you fix as a fair 
estimate of expenditure for each 
player?” he was asked. 

“You mean that question to include 
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club dues, wearing apparel, balls, 
sticks, interest on the investment— 
in fact, everything that pertains to 
the investment of playing?” 

"Yea 

He did not answer immediately. 
Finally, after studying a sheaf of 
papers which he took from a desk 
drawer, he responded: 

“For nearly two years our com- 
pany has been trying to find the right 
answer to that question. We have 
written thousands of letters to dealers 
and professionals throughout the 
country. We have had our sales- 
men checking in other places. We 
have findings that are fairly con- 
clusive and they are set down in 
reports I have here. Our estimate 
places it at a rough figure of 
$500. I believe that is about 
right ; others believe it to be low.” 

While he was talking I had 
been multiplying 1,300,000 (the 
number of players) by $500 and 
had found this total: $650,000,- 
000. I added: “It seems incon- 
ceivable.” 


E shook his head. “It’s not 
at all difficult to reach such a 
total,” he said. “In fact, when 
every expense pertaining to golf 
is included the difficulty will lie 
in keeping that total in your 
mind. Remember, you asked for 
an average on all the expenses 
pertaining to golf. Every time 
you add even $5 you are increas- 
ing any total you may have by 
$6,500,000. It mounts up fast. 
“To give you a general idea of 
some of the important sums in- 
cluded in that total let us es- _ 
timate that, at some time or other 


in the Winter, 50,000 golfers go 


from the northern communities to 
the southern courses. Some stay in 
the South for two weeks; some for 
two months and others for the en- 
tire Winter. It is fair to estimate 
that the average individual expendi- 


ture is $1,500. If you accept that 


figure (and you'll have to accept it 
if you have ever traveled around 
these Winter resorts) you have a 
sum of $75,000,000 to start. 


“T’ll be conservative and estimate 


ve 





that $150,000,000 are spent, each 
year, in greens fees; we have club 
dues totaling another $150,000,000— 
so, with no effort at all, we have a 
total of $375,000,000. After that 
comes clothes, sticks, balls, shoes, 
traveling expense to and from golf 
courses, caddies’ fees, fees for lessons, 
interest on the investment, entertain- 
ment which attaches to golfi—a hun- 
dred and one items. Items which 
may be inexpensive as_ individual 
items but items, nevertheless, which 
bulk into a lot of money when spread 
across the whole and multiplied by 
1,300,000. 

As he returned the sheets to his 
desk he observed: 

“Don’t be deceived into thinking 


"THE passion for golf has given the 

real estate developer a new lure 
for the prospective suburban pur- 
chaser. The scarcity of links near 
the cities makes the offering attrac- 
tive to prospective members who 
hold lots near the property. Nearly 
every golf club of standing has a 
long waiting list of players who 
would like to join but who cannot 
be accommodated. ‘The real estate 
cost of golf is its greatest problem. 
It makes for the great expense, to- 
gether with social obligations, and 
equipment costs that empty the 
wallet in connection with a game 
that began in Scotland, where even 
workmen can still afford to play it. 


that golf is a game for the masses. 
Not yet. It costs money to play, 
all propaganda to the contrary.” 

So, to pursue the problem of ad- 
dition we have $650,000,000 placed 
along side of $546,000,000—a total 
of $1,196,000,000! The end is not 
yet. 

Beyond that we have the invest- 
ment in manufacturing concerns cat- 
ering to the golfing public—and there 
are hundreds of such concerns; we 
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championship golf match 
always attracts a gal- 
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have resort hotels, North, South East 


and West, depending, to an appreci- 


able extent, on golfers’ patronage ; we 
have hundreds of indoor golf courses 
which have been set up for off-season 
enjoyment by those who do not spend 
their Winters in southern climates; 
there are merchants who have large 
investments in golf toggeries; there 
are magazines devoted to golf, there 
are railroad and steamship lines seek- 
ing the traffic dollar of the wander- 
ing disciple of niblick and putter. . . 
there are so many side issues to this 
game of golf that it 1s difficult to dis- 
pute the observation of Jack Daray, 
when he says: 

“It’s close to a two-billion dollar 
business right now—and just getting 

under way.” 

Naturally, where there is such 
an enormous investment there is 
an angle to golf other than the 
angle of expense. It is on an- 
other page of the ledger—the 
profit page. 


NE incident on that page is 
the story of a group of New 
York business men who organ- 
ized a club and located their 
course on Long Island. They se- 
lected a piece of property, paid 
$200,000 for it, and then hired 
a golf architect. Within a year 
they had a fairly acceptable 
course. Nothing fancy, you may 
be sure, for they had voted to 
spend but $50,000 in laying out 
the fairways, digging the traps 
and laying the greens. The fol- 
lowing year they spent another 
$50,000, putting in shrubbery 
and improving the natural con- 
ditions of the playing area. At the 
close of that season they received 
an offer to sell their property. 
There were some in the club who 
did not want to sell but they were 
in the minority. After some dicker- 
ing a price was agreed upon and the 
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sale was made. The club received, in 
cash, $600,000. The members had 
more than doubled their money. 
More than doubled it because, in the 
two years they had owned the prop- 
erty, they had paid in, on the pur- 
chase price, less than $25,000. 

Nor, is that an unusual experience 
in golf clubs. There was another 
club in Portchester, New York, 
which had an 18-hole course and as 
the city grew it began encroaching 
on the links. Realizing the inevitable 
the club sold out. It made a profit 
sufficient to permit it to buy a strip 
of property further 
out, build a beautiful 
clubhouse and with 
these things paid for 
it had left an ex- 
ceedingly attractive 
bank balance. 

There is the story 
of a golf club in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Recently - or gan- 
ized, this club pur- 
chased a large strip 
of acreage from a 
real estate concern 
and then laid out a 
golf course on a. por- 
tion of the land. As 
the city grew the 
property became in- 
creasingly valuable 
until, finally, the 
same real estate 
company from 
which it had made the original pur- 
chase approached the directors of the 
club and after considerable dickering 
reached an agreement to buy back a 
strip of the land. The agreement 
stated a price which permitted the 
golf club to have its property at no 
cost. 


HE Detroit Golf Club is still an- 

other illustration of increasing 
values. Quite a number of years ago 
a small group of Detroiters organ- 
ized this club and, as they thought, 
went far into the country for vacant 
land. Detroit, then an easy-going 
community, suddenly became in- 
oculated with growing fever and 
spread in all directions. Henry Ford 
built an automobile factory in High- 
land Park, approximately three- 
quarters of a mile directly east of the 
golf course, and a city grew up 
around the manufacturing plant—the 
city of Highland Park. Detroit, in 
turn, grew around Highland Park 
and around the golf course until now 
the Detroit Golf Club’s property is 
well within the city limits. 

The membership fee is something 
approaching $10,000 and each mem- 
bership carries with it an interest in 
the property—an individual interest 
that is worth more, according to De- 
troit real estate men, than what is 
paid for it. The property is almost 


in the center of an exclusive resi- 
dential district and some estimates 


place its value as high as $10,000,000. 
The original membership fee was 
something like $50. 


HE popularity of golf is in- 

creasing so rapidly that it is 
reasonably safe to say there is prac- 
tically no chance for loss on a mem- 
bership investment in any well- 
chosen club. The trick contained in 
that statement is not particularly well 
concealed. The job is to gain a mem- 
bership in a really desirable organiza- 
tion. Almost all well-organized clubs 
have waiting lists and the applicant 





A miniature golf course features a modern apart- 


ment house in the heart of a city. 


usually considers himself fortunate 
if his application is accepted within 
two years. This doesn’t mean to say, 
of course, that all clubs without long 
waiting lists are badly organized ; not 
that at all. A new club may be very 
well organized and if so will be a 
pretty good investment but, by and 
large, all the older clubs take that 
rank. 

A well-organized club is one that is 
formed with a consideration for the 
future. . Which means that the 
ground must be purchased in the 
thought that five or ten years hence 
it will have substantially increased 
in value. That makes for protection 
of the initial investment. One illus- 
tration of that point can be told. 

In one of the mid-western cities 
a business man was approached with 
a suggestion to join a newly-organ- 
ized golf club. The membership fee 
was $500. He refused. Three 
years ago he put in an application 
for membership to that same club 
and after being posted on the wait- 
ing list for sixteen months was ac- 
cepted. The fee was $4,000. A 
friend, familiar with the situation, 
chided him. 

“T missed my guess, that’s all,” ex- 
plained the business man. “The fact 
that I could have joined this club for 
$500 when it was organized doesn’t 
disturb me. At that time my judg- 
ment told me the city would not grow 
in the direction in which the club was 
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located. I didn’t foresee the future. 
I am willing to pay the penalty be- 
cause I am now convinced that within 
another ten years my share of stock 
will be worth a great deal more than 
I am now paying.” 

“In other words, you look upon 
your membership as a business ven- 
ture?” 

“Certainly, and so does any other 
golfer who is a good business man, 
I am willing to pay the dues, and the 
fees, and all the other costs attend- 
ant on playing the game and charge 
it up to having a good time, but when 
money changes hands 
for a share of stock 
in anything it be- 
comes an investment 
with me.” 

Real estate com- 
panies have already 
discovered that the 
presence of “a golf 
club on the proper- 
ty” is an easy way 
to sales. A _ good 
many _ subdivision 
propositions have 
been sold to the 
public on that basis. 
The usual method is 
to build the golf 
course and then sell 
adjoining lots to 
prospective, or 
signed-up, members. 
In this way a great 
many persons are at- 
tracted to the game. It affords them 
opportunities to join a club without 
months, or years, of tedious waiting 
and if the property is well selected, 
in advance, the sales usually turn out 
to the advantage of both sides. 


© Galloway 


r | Bes real estate company passes 
along its holding while the prop- 

erty, in the course of years, increases 
in value, thereby benefitting the mem- 
bers. That resort hotels in every 
State realize the advantages of ad- 
jacent, or nearby golf courses, is 
pretty well proven in a check-up of 
hotel advertising. In a recent issue 
of a periodical there were listings of 
86 hotels—74 of that number gave an 
advertising message to golfers. 

Money so spent—or a portion of 
it, at least—must come under the 
general heading of “the investment in 
golf.” As Jack Daray, sitting on a 
bench at the Biloxi Country club, 
said: “Any estimate as to the money 
investment in golf in this country is 
a good one, providing it is high 
enough.” When he made that state- 
ment he probably had in mind that 
considering the rapidly-changing 
golfing picture it is quite impossible 
to make a really accurate finding. 

Nor, is it going to be easy for any- 
one to disprove his other remark of 
the amount invested in golf. “It’s 
close to a two-billion dollar business 
right now—and just getting under 
way.” 
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Forty Stocks Favored by 
Corporation Heads 


Results of Forbes Second Quarterly Stock Market Question- 
naire—Leading Executives Name Their Favorite Stocks and 


Give Their Market Opinions 
Ry Richard W. Schabacker 


HE second Forses Quarterly 

Stock Questionnaire was issued 

in the early part of last month 
and sufficient replies have now been 
received to indicate the consensus of 
opinion of representative corporation 
heads regarding the future of the 
stock market, both in the general 
trend of prices and also in specific 
favorite stock issues. 

Our first stock market question- 
naire was sent out in April and the 
results were published in the May 
15th issue of ForBEs. 

The results have led us to establish 
it as a quarterly feature of ForBeEs 
service. There is no doubting the 
tremendous public interest in the 
stock market, and especially in its 
future. Readers are constantly writ- 
ing in to inquire our views on the fu- 
ture course of the market, as well 
as to request specific recommenda- 
tions of individual stocks which may 
be purchased 


Forbes Financial Editor 


by getting such opinions from hun- 
dreds of individuals who occupy the 
highest places in the executive cir- 
cles of our large domestic corpora- 
tions. 

After all, nothing succeeds like 
success, and it is only logical to con- 
clude that the chairmen and presi- 
dents of our larger American cor- 
porations have achieved their high 
positions through endowments of 
good business sense, clear thinking, 
farsightedness and careful analysis 
superior to the average run of indi- 
viduals. The advantages in learning 
the majority opinions of such execu- 
tives are, therefore, apparent. 

Furthermore, a group of such 
executives wields a tremendous buy- 
ing power, and, consequently, a tre- 
mendous influence on the course of 
stock market prices. To at least a 


on the New York Stock Exchange 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 
The questionnaire asks such execu- 
tives to name in the order of their 
choice the five listed stocks which 
they think have the best prospects 
for market appreciation in the near 
future. They are also asked to indi- 
cate their opinion regarding -the fu- 
ture outlook for the general course 
of market prices. 

In this second questionnaire nearly 
fifteen hundred executives have been 
circularized. The response has been 
extremely gratifying. A period of 
less than two weeks has elapsed at 
this writing since the first question- 
naires were mailed, and, although re- 
turns are still coming in, the tabula- 
tion has been closed in order that the 
results may be available to readers 
while still fresh. 

Fores takes this opportunity pub- 
licly to express thanks to-the great 

number of ex- 





for gradual ap- r 
preciation over 
the long pull. 


In response [1500 
to this public 11200 ~s 
inquiry, FORBES 1100 Q 
attempts regu- a 
larly to fore- aint ps 
cast the future 900 
of the market 800 _ 
under the sec- 700 
tion headed 
“Stock Market 600 
Outlook” and 500 
to recommend 400 
specific stock 300 
issues which 200 
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EQUIPMENT 


STEELS 


THE FAVORITE GROUPS for ke REST Of 1929 


(TABULATED FROM THE STOCK QUESTIONNAIRE WITH RESPECTIVE SCORES ) 


~ ecutives who 
have responded 
to .this second 
questionnaire 
and who have 
co-operated in 
making possi- 
ble its valuable 
results. 

In tabulating 
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the replies re- 
ceived the in- 





dividual stocks 
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RUBBERS 
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RADIO 





METALS 


favored by the 
executives were 
weighted ac- 
cording to their 
standing in the 
choice of each 
J individual. 


IMPLEMENTS 








may be pur- 
chased under i bi 
the heading of 


“Wall Street 

Pointers.” Beside the service which 
Forpes thus renders, there are count- 
less other sources of stock market 
forecasting and advice. 

All such services, however, are 
largely the result of individual analy- 
ses and individual points of view. In 
establishing ForsEs Quarterly Stock 
Market Questionnaire it is our aim 
to multiply several hundred times 
this individual outlook and opinion 


large degree, the opinions of these 
men are likely to be correct because 
they will help to make them correct 
through their own actions in the 
market—actions based on the_ opin- 
ions they hold. 


ORBES Quarterly Stock Ques- 
tionnaire is, therefore, addressed 
to the chief executives of the larger 
corporations whose stocks are listed 


The tabulation 
shows that 110 individual stocks re- 
ceived 1 vote or more. A total of 54 
individual stocks received scores of 50 
or over. General Electric received the 
greatest number of votes and won the 
contest with a goodly margin. Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph and 
United States Steel were almost tied 
for second prize, but the former led 
by a slight margin. Bethlehem Steel 
and New York Central likewise al- 
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most tied for fourth place, but the 
former was a little ahead. 

In the first quarterly stock ques- 
tionnaire, which was issued in April, 
1929, General Electric, the winner of 
the present contest, came in ninth. 
American Tel. & Tel. has come in 
second in both contests, while United 
States Steel has dropped from the 
winner of the first contest to third 
place in the second contest. Bethle- 
hem Steel and New York Central, 
which won fourth and fifth places in 
the present contest, did not place 
among the first ten winners of the 
first contest. Radio Corporation, 
which came in third in the original 
contest, has failed to place even 
among the first fifteen winners. 

Below are listed the 40 leading 
stocks in Forses Second Quarterly 
Stock Questionnaire : 


Winners of Forbes Second Quarterly 
Stock Questionnaire 


Stock Score 
1. General Electric ......... 510 
2. Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 460 
dk. CS ee 450 
4. Bethlehem Steel .......... 240 
5. New York Central........ 220 
De I, cv icccnceccndas 170 
7. Atlantic Refining ......... 160 
8. Electric Bond & Share.... 160 
9. Consolidated Gas ......... 150 
10. General Motors .......... 150 
11. Westinghouse Electric .... 150 
12. Allied Chemical ......... 130 
eo a a beac a bb 13 

I ne ee oo wage 130 
BS. Wee Cartede ........0.. 13 

OTT OT 120 
ES ee 120 
18. Pennsylvania R. R......... 120 
19. United Corporation ....... 12 

ee ee it wae gale 100 
21. Standard Oil of N. J...... 90 
22. Texas Corporation ....... 90 
23. Baltimore & Ohio ........ 80 
» a 80 
Bee Pg cece cccee 80 
ee a ee 80 
ey WE nce cana snsnerces 80 
ae. Wes Peeiic ..c oo. ceens 80 
29. Amer. & Foreign Power... 70 
30. Canadian Pacific ......... 70 
31. Montgomery Ward ....... 70 
32. National Dairy ........ i ee 
33. Standard Oil of Calif..... 70 
oe. Bmperican Can ........... 60 
So. Tet. Peerwester ........... 60 
36. Reynolds Tobacco ..:..... 60 
37. Sears Roebuck .... ..... 60 
ae. als ~Chaleers 3... cs 2c 50 
39. American Radiator ....... 50 
40. Bendix Aviation ......... 50 


In combining scores of the first 
and second questionnaires, U. S. 
Steel and American Tel. & Tel. are 
still unquestionably the leading fa- 
vorites of the corporation executives 
of America. U. S. Steel, first in the 
first contest and third in the second 
contest, has received a total score of 
840 in both contests. American Tel. 
& Tel., second in both contests, has 
received a total score of 710. Gen- 
eral Electric, placed ninth in the first 
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Individual Stock 
Winners 
ELOW are listed the first 
fifteen choices in Forbes Sec- 


ond Stock Questionnaire, arranged 
in ofder of their scores: 


Score 
General Electric .......... 510 
American Tel. & Tel. ...... 460 
oe GOR were ree 450 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 240 
New York Central ........ 220 
ne is a hn tc as ag 170 
Atlantic Refining ......... 160 
Electric Bond & Share...... 160 
Consolidated Gas ......... 150 
General Motors ........... 150 
Westinghouse Electric ...... 150 
I oD ee fe 130 
Allied Chemical .......... 130 
United Gas Improvement ... 130 
Came Careide ...s..:..5.. 130 


He eee 


contest and first in the second con- 
test, is the third favorite, with a 
score of 610. 

Although the results of the first 
questionnaire showed a high degree 
of conservatism, which might be ex- 
pected from the business heads of 
our nation, the results of the second 
questionnaire indicate even greater 
conservatism. With only one or two 
exceptions, the first fifteen winners 
in the present contest are generally 
considered to fall in the group of 
high-grade investment stocks. 


N grouping the individual stock 

winners according to their indus- 
try, the public utility classification has 
increased its lead by a very decided 
margin. Compared with a score of 
only 570, which won first prize in 
the first contest, the public utility 
group has extended itself to a score 
of nearly 1,300 in taking first place in 
the second contest. With the excep- 
tion of the utility group, ranking first 
in both questionnaires, the group 
winners of the second contest have 
shifted positions considerably. 

Although its jump is not surpris- 
ing, the railroad group has made 
the most spectacular gain and rates 
second in the present questionnaire, 
as against eighteenth in the original 
questionnaire. With a present score 
of 780, the railroad classification has 
even nosed out the steel group for 
second place. The steel industry, 
therefore, falls into third place, com- 
pared with its second place in the 
first questionnaire. The motor group 
has dropped from third place to 
sixth, while the oil industry has come 
up from eleventh to fifth place. 

The winning groups, with their 
total scores, are as follows: 


Group Favorites 
Group 
1. Public Utilities 


Score 
me ere 1290 
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ee ere Se 780 
Oe ke iw as. eee 690 
4. Electric Equipment ...... 660 
_ | SR ERE ee 8 540 
Re Sareea 330 
er re rere 310 
a ene 290 
ee 180 
et ae era ne 120 
11. Drugs and Chemicals..... 100 
Re IN ache creme sed 4 2 100 
13. Mining & Metals ........ 80 
14. Dairy Products ......... 70 
15. Farm Machinery ........ 60 


16. Tobacco 


EL AEA Net ee 60 
DIRS hott ud, ode Ss 30 
Te. PONY el idiiccace. 30 


Y no means the least important re- 

sults of the questionnaire are the 
opinions regarding the future course 
of the general market. This phase 
of the questionnaire has also achieved 
a much higher degree of importance 
and value in the second question- 
naire, due to the fact that in the 
present questionnaire the number of 
specific market opinions offered 
showed a large increase. In the set- 
up of the regular questionnaire let- 
ter chief stress is placed upon in- 
dividual stock recommendations, 
since it is felt that executives would 
prefer to name their favorite stocks 
no matter what their opinion might 
be regarding the general market, and 
also because so many executives re- 
fuse to state any opinion regarding 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Results of Previous 


Questionnaire 


OR the sake of comparison we 

list below the condensed re- 
sults of Forbes First Stock Question- 
naire which was issued in April of 
this year. 

The first ten stock winners of 
the original poll, in order of their 
standing were United States Steel, 
American Tel. & Tel., Radio, Gen- 
eral Motors, Texas Gulf Sulphur, 
Anaconda, Montgomery Ward, At- 
lantic Refining, General Electric 
and Stewart-Warner. 

In the classification of favorite 
stocks according to groups, as a 
result of the first questionnaire, the 
first ten winners were as follows: 
Public utilities, steel and iron, mo- 
tors, chemicals, radio, electrical 
equipment, motor accessories, invest- 
ment trusts, coppers and chain 
stores. 

In classifying the market senti- 
ment reported by the first question- 
naire the following tabulation was 
arrived at: 32 per cent. of opinion 
was definitely bearish; 21 per cent. 
was mildly favorable, 25 per cent. 
was definitely bullish, and about 
10 per cent. looked for further 
quiet and irregularity to be followed 
by higher prices in the final quarter 
of the year. 
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HE Hotel Harding, Marion, 
Ohio, is planning an addi- 
tion of 100 more rooms. 
Thereby hangs a tale which should 
be of interest to hundreds of small 
towns throughout the land and to 
every business inhabitant thereof. 

The Hotel Harding was pro- 
jected at a time when Marion had 
been catapulted into a position of 
sudden prominence. By the time 
it was finished, however, Marion was 
no longer prominent, and many 
thousands who had made enthusias- 
tic pilgrimages to Marion were de- 
termined never, to visit it again. 

That was an unpleasant aspect of 
Marion’s fame. Marion gloried in 
the realization that one of her citi- 
zens had become President of the 
United States, and it was thrilling to 
see the throngs of tourists flocking 
into town. But it was chilling, some- 
times, to hear them as they were 
flocking out. For thousands who 
wanted to stay overnight could not 
find accommodations and _ other 
thousands had been unable to get 
anything to eat. 

Marion did her best under the 
circumstances. Lunch-rooms sprang 
up like mushrooms along Center 
Street, and hundreds of private 
homes offered rooms to strangers. 
But Marion’s best was hardly the 
standard of entertainment to which 
many of these visitors had become 
accustomed. 

“Why can’t Marion have as good 
a hotel as any city in America?” 


HE question seemed reasonable 

in view of Marion’s present 
prominence, but the old timers were 
not impressed. They knew it would 
not be long before the crowds would 
cease to come, and what would 
Marion do then with such an ele- 
phant on its hands? 

“In fact,” they argued, “if Marion 
were a good location for a big hotel, 
the big hotel interests would build 
one here. They know their business. 
They are waiting, probably, for us 
to build the hotel for them, and then, 
when it fails, as it surely would, 
they might buy it up for a song and 
make something out of it. But as 


lor a big city hotel in a little town 
like this ever paying a cent to the 
original investors, the idea is simply 
preposterous.” 

Nevertheless, the hotel was built 


Small lowns May Have 


Best Hotels 


A Venture That Was Hurt 
by a National Calamity Sur- 
vived Because of Local In- 
centive, Home Talent, and 
Business Judgment 


By Charles W. Wood 


by popular subscription, without a 
dollar of outside capital. Marion 
citizens subscribed $374,000 for Ho- 
tel Harding stock, and the property 
was bonded for $245,000. Only 
those who know Marion will realize 
what an effort this entailed. Marion 
is conservative plus. She is cautious 
and then some. “Let well enough 
alone” is second only to Holy Scrip- 
ture in her thoughts. 

There was no outside promoter 
to engineer the deal; Marion is not 
the sort of place to attract outside 
promoters. Marion is the home of 
normalcy and has confidence only in 
her own best minds. A local com- 
mittee was formed, however, and 
this committee induced 466 citizens 
of Marion to invest in Hotel Hard- 
ing stock. That President Harding’s 
re-election was a foregone conclusion 
and that there would be four more 
years of this tourist invasion, helped 
to put the proj- 
ect over. 


And Presi- 
dent Harding 
died in 1923, 


with the Hotel 
Harding yet un- 
finished. The 





C. B. King, president 
Harding Hotel 
Company 


hotel contains a 
grand “Presi- 
dential Suite,” 
which may yet 
come in handy 
in case Marion, 
Ohio, _contrib- 





C. D. Mitten- 

buehler, manager - 
butes another son to the Presidency, 
or other presidents with their sec- 
retaries and entourage should devel- 
op the habit of spending much time 


in Marion. At present, however, it 
is but a reminder of the uncertainty 
of life and of the hotel business. _ 

But—and here is the point—the 
Hotel Harding has paid. It has paid 





from the start. It has paid unex- 
pectedly and handsomely. It has not 
only paid huge dividends to Marion 
and contributed incalculably to 
the prosperity of the town, but 
it has paid the original stockhold- 
ers who now possess a property 
valued at close to a million dollars. 
The hotel made a profit from the 
first year of its operation. In five 
years, its profits have totaled 
$300,000. Not only have all bond 
obligations been met when due, and 
$50,000 of bonds retired, but there 
has always been a sufficient surplus 
on hand to provide for every neces- 
sary improvement. 


HERE may be other small town 
hotels in America, outside of 
tourist resorts, which are just as good 
as The Harding, but the writer, who 
has covered the country extensively 
has never happened to discover one. 
To assure himself, however, he has 
checked up with a score or more of 
guests, and all confessed to be as 
surprised as he to find themseles in 
such surroundings. It is not magni- 
ficent, not pretentious. The surprise 
lies wholly in the fact that Marion is 
a city of only 30,000 or so, and the 
hotel is the sort which one expects to 
find, at top prices, in a city of 
300,000. 

“How do you do it?” I asked C. D. 
Mittenbuehler, the manager. 

“We did it principally because we 
had to do it,” was his reply. “This 
wasn't a case of a professional pro- 
moter coming into town with no 
other obligation than to raise so much 
money, build a hotel building and 
then skip out with the lion’s share 
of what he had raised as his com- 
mission. We had taken these sub- 
scriptions from our. own neighbors 
as a genuine business investment, and 
we had to find a way to make good. 

“If Mr. Harding had lived, and 
thousands of wealthy visitors had 
been streaming into town, we might 
have put prices up to what the traf- 
fic would bear; but under the cir- 
cumstances, we had to put the prices 
down as low as possible. That is 
the only way we could hope to get 
many people to come again—to give 
them as good service as they could 
get in the big cities at considerable 
less cost. 

“No, the hotel wasn’t always as 
good as it is now. Our present Cof- 
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fee Shop, for instance, was not in- 
stalled until 1928, and we have just 
got around lately to putting those 
reading lamps over all the beds. We 
had to do these things out of profits ; 
and the stockholders have supported 
President C. B. King and his asso- 
ciates in their determination to build 
up the property until it becomes the 
best paying hotel property possible 
in a town like Marion. 

“We might have spoiled the in- 
vestment for everybody by paying 
dividends at first instead of plowing 
the profits back into the property. 
We could have paid dividends for 
the first year or two and still have 
had a pretty good hotel for Marion. 
But we could not have had the hotel 
which we have to-day, and we would 
not have had the demand for nor 
the ability to build those four addi- 
tional floors. 

“Dividends will come quickly 
enough after we add those hundred 
rooms. That will mean 50 per cent. 
more income with very little increase 
in overhead. But we are not selling 
stock. I don’t believe you could buy 
a single share of Hotel Harding 
stock in Marion. This is a local 
undertaking from beginning to end, 
and our stockholders have confidence 
in their local leadership.” 


UT that is only one side of the 

picture. Good financing, as Mr. 
Mittenbuehler knew, was not enough 
to assure success, and he set out from 
the first to deal with Marion labor 
in the same way that he was deal- 
ing with Marion capital. 

Marion capital might not have ob- 
jected if he had opened up the Hard- 
ing with a spick and span staff of 
sophisticated hotel employees, with 
lots of big city experience. But Mit- 
tenbuehler had a better idea. Such 
a crew, no matter how experienced, 
would not care very much what visi- 
tors thought of Marion. Also, they 
would be thinking only of this week’s 
wages, just as a speculator thinks 
only of immediate profits, instead of 
interesting themselves in the oppor- 
tunity to learn the hotel business. So 
he did not advertise for experienced 
help. He looked about Marion in- 
stead for boys and girls who wanted 
to make something of themselves. 
They might not know as much, he 
admitted, as a staff imported from 
the big city hotels; but on the other 
hand, they would not know so much 
that isn’t so. 

There are two ways of boosting 
a community. One is to bring men 
and things into it; the other is to 
develop within the community the 
manhood and the resources which it 
already has. Mr. Mittenbuehler 
chose the latter way. The result is 
that he has not only as smooth-run- 
ning an organization as one can find 
anywhere, but a happy, hopeful and 
cheerful lot of real human beings 
who obviously like their jobs. 


We've 
Travelled Some 
— Since.. 


AS lamps were used to light the 
white way in towns. 


E wound our watches with a 
key. 


UROPEAN capital was sought 
by Big Business men. 
From W. H. Brown of Ft. Myers, Fla. 


HE first steamship crossed the 
Atlantic 99 years ago. 





A TELEPHONE was a luxury. 
C HAIN stores were unknown. 


O be poor was accounted a vir- 
tue. 


PECULATION was a rich man’s 
game. 





A stocks were $100 par value. 
ERCHANTS saw no future 
for rayon. 


HE Government ran the coun- 
try on one billion dollars a year. 


HE South was wholly agri- 
cultural. 





That is what this writer noticed 
first. He was in Marion on other 
business and had no thought of giv- 
ing a grand free advertisement to 
anybody’s hotel. But curiosity led 
him to question the bell-boys and the 
extraordinarily efficient waitresses in 
the Coffee Shop. The answers were 
all about the same. 

“Yes, I’m from Marion. Yes, I 
like my job. The Harding is a 
great place to work.” 

That is what led me to look up 
Mr. Mittenbuehler—that and one 
other most extraordinary experience. 
A letter which I had been looking 
for failed to come. It came the next 
day, with a personal apology from 
the assistant manager at the desk, 
who volunteered the information that 
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it had been placed in the wrong box 
and the error had not been discoy- 
ered until the check-up had been made 
at midnight. 

I do not know how other readers 
may be affected, but I was glad that 
the mistake had been made. For | 
discovered a modern, up-to-the-min- 
ute, big commercial hotel, where the 
machinery ran as smoothly as it could 
possibly run in New York City, but 
where none of the intimate human 
values had been lost. 

Just one more word, for the bene- 
fit of business readers in hundreds 
of other small towns who feel that 
their community is handicapped be- 
cause of inadequate hotel accommo- 
dations, and would like to know how 
a first-class hotel might be made to 
pay: 

“What is your wage-system here?” 
I asked Mr. Mittenbuehler. 

“We pay the highest wages we 
possibly can,” he answered. “That 
is the only sound business principle. 
If you are going to keep an organiza- 
tion working right, you can not af- 
ford to let any member of it even 
imagine that he is being exploited.” 





Cogs 
HAT chance has a_ fellow 
got in a big corporation, any- 


way? He’s only a cog in a ma- 
chine. 
Cogs! a 
Dull, greasy lumps of toothed 


metal that grind incessantly in the 
hidden depths of a soulless machine, 
droning out the ceaseless monotony 
of production, cast into the scrap 
heap when their usefulness is over. 
Inanimate things. 

Or vital, driving units in a mighty, 
pulsating giant of power, instru- 
ments in the great symphony of pro- 
duction. Each little spurred wheel a 
part to be oiled and cared for, the 
least important holding within itself 
the power of wrecking the whole 
machine. 

Which? 

It depends on the viewpoint. On 
the individual. On the machine. 

Look around at the men who are 
executives to-day. Where were they 
ten years ago? That’s something to 
think of. With the inevitable shifts 
and realignments that are the grow- 
ing pains of any vast enterprise, 
where is there greater or more fre- 
quent opportunity for an employee 
to better himself than in a big cor- 
poration ? 

That’s where the human cog dif- 
fers from his mechanical brother. He 
can enlarge himself, increase the size 
of his intellectual teeth, be ready to 
slip onto a more important shaft 
when the bigger fellows move up or 
step out. 

Cogs in a machine? 
all are. 

But we make it go!—The Lamp. 


Sure. We 
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AMUEL M. VAUCLAIN, who 
SY retired recently from the presi- 
dency of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works to become chairman of the 
board after more 
than half a cen- 
tury of active 
work in the in- 
dustry, likes to 
compare present 
day conditions 
with the so-called 
“good old days” 
occasionally when 
someone complains in his presence. 

One day he had a visitor who was 
denouncing the street car service. 

“It might be a lot better,” said Mr. 
Vauclain, “but did you ever think 
how much worse it might be? Our 
plant couldn’t run without it. Sup- 
pose, for example, you could paral- 
lel all the electric surface lines with 
horse car tracks and equipment. If 
you charged a nickel for a horse car 
ride and 25 cents on the electric, the 
horse car company would go bank- 
rupt. Time is worth a lot more than 
we have to pay for it.” 





USSELL E. GARDNER, Sr., 

chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Gardner Motor Com- 
pany, Inc., is an old timer in the 
transportation ain 
business. The 
Banner Buggy 
Company, of 


which he was 
president and sole 
owner, was for 


years the largest 
manufacturer of 
horse-drawn vehi- 
cles in the world. Over 100,000 units 
a month were produced by his mam- 
moth factories located in St. Louis, 
the heart of the Mississippi Valley, in 
the old days before the motor car. 

During the panic of 1907 Mr. 
Gardner was caught in a very diffi- 
cult situation. He had prepared for 
a large business and had accumulated 
a great quantity of raw materials, ex- 
pecting to fabricate them and deliver 
during the selling season. The panic 
came along and the expected business 
did not materialize. This huge in- 
ventory became very burdensome; 
there were notes at the bank to be 
paid; commercial credit paper that 
had to be met when due. The situa- 
tion was serious. 

He realized that it would take 
something new and different to over- 
come the conditions. He went to the 
bank, and with the greatest possible 
nonchalance suggested that the bank 
loan him $100,000. The banker was 
flabbergasted. The company already 
owed considerable and there seemed 
no reasonable chance of its meeting 
the obligations already outstanding. 

“What do you want with the 
money,” asked the banker. Mr. 
Gardner said, “I want to spend it in 








Little Bits 
about 


BIG 
MEN 


the next thirty days, sending out cir- 
culars, advertising matter; I want to 
move my inventory and I am going 
to do it by sending out up and down 
the Mississippi Valley hundreds of 
thousands of circulars advertising 
fine leather trimmed top buggies for 
$100 in cash. I am then gcing to 
take my yacht, the Annie Russell, 
and I am going to put one or two 
bands on board and a lot of sample 
buggies. I am going to run ‘it up 
and down the river from Duluth to 
New Orleans, stopping at every 
town; my band will parade through 
the streets of the surrounding coun- 
try and bring all the farmers down to 
look at my merchandise. I am going 
to move this inventory, I am going 
to move it quickly, and for cash.” 

The banker was convinced, the 
money was borrowed, the advertising 
began in an intelligent, widespread 
campaign. The yacht was tempora- 
rily turned into a moving showroom 
and was sent from almost the Cana- 
dian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
By the end of the year the inventory 
had been moved, all obligations had 
been paid, the company had a large 
cash balance in the bank, and had 
shown a reasonable profit during a 
very serious panic year. 

“If you want to do something hard 
enough, and are willing to sacrifice 
sufficient to obtain your aims, a way 
can be found to accomplish the nec- 
essary results,” he believes. 


H HERMAN WESTING- 
e HOUSE, chairman of the 
Board of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, as well as the Cana- 
dian company, and head of some of 
the foreign Westinghouse Air Brake 
companies, has a fine farm across 
the Hudson in New York State. 
When New York City disposed of 
the last lot of its fire engine horses 
he bought a pair for his farm. They 
were hitched up to a manure spreader 
in a field when the village fire bell 
sounded. Off the team started on a 
run. As the spreader turned into 
the main road the driver was thrown 
out and the manure was spread all of 
the way to the fire. 
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EE DE FOREST, the radio 
engineer and inventor of the 
de Forest phonofilm, was talking 
about environment, his boyhood 
and circumstances " 
which tend to 
shape destinies. 
“IT was the son 
of a Congrega- 
tional minister,” 
he recalled, ‘and 
my father, when I 
was six years old, 
became president 
of a college in Alabama. 





It was a 
college founded for the purposes of 


educating the Negro. There were a 
few other white teachers in the col- 
lege and we children were compelled 
to play together—in a small circle. 

“The white children of the com- 
munity were not permitted to asso- 
ciate with us because their parents 
were opposed to the work our parents 
were doing. So, there I was in a 
small circle that was ignored by white 
children our own ages, and older; in 
a small circle that was looked upon 
with suspicion by the Negro children 
because of the attitude of those of 
our own race. 

“It made for a solitary boyhood. 
I wanted to play, as did other chil- 
dren, but there were few to play 
with. The result was I spent much 
of my time over my books, reading 
and studying. Fortunately that gave 
an outlet for the boyish energies 
stored up inside me but it gave me a 
shyness which required many years 
to overcome. I know I missed a great 
deal.” 


ATTHEW C. BRUSH, presi- 

dent of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, is known in Wall 
Street as the man of many friends. 
He is said to be 
on intimate terms 
with more suc- 
cessful men than 
any other cor- 
poration executive 
in the country. 

Mr. Brush keeps 
a card index rec- 
ord of all the men 
he meets, and in case of need there is 
hardly a town in the country where 
he cannot locate a man of executive 
calibre. He specializes in making 
friends, however, chiefly because he 
has found that contact with other 
minds keeps his own viewpoint up to 
date and literally in touch with things 
before they happen. 

For the same reason Mr. Brush 
founded a boy’s club years ago in 
Chicago. Whenever he finds him- 
self coping with a problem the solu- 
tion of which becomes difficult he 
drops his work for two or three days 
and puts in some time with the 
youngsters. Invariably the resource- 
fulness shown by the lads stimulates 
his mind. 














UCCESS in instalment sell- 

ing here now sweeps 
American goods abroad— 
Amazing development will be 
based on credit supply. 







By B. H ineaehiiaky 


Assistant Vice-President 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company 


HE heated arguments of econ- 
omists, ‘business men and 

I bankers over the advisability 
or folly of instalment selling are not 
so much in evidence to-day. Occa- 
sionally one sees articles discussing 
the subject, but the basis of our 
earlier forensic activity has been in 
large part removed by the logic of 
facts. 

Instalment or time selling has not 
proved to be a temporary expedient, 
nor has it made us a_ bankrupt 
nation; it has not drawn all of the 
money from our savings banks; it has 
not impoverished those handling 
staple goods for the benefit of those 
engaged in merchandising luxuries. 
On the contrary the practice has now 
found its feet and has become an in- 
tegral part of our distribution mech- 
anism. It has been proved that for 
one person who can pay $1,000 cash 
for an article, there are many who 
can pay $250, and that the latter 
will take care, satisfactorily, of the de- 
ferred payments. The same is true 
of conditions in foreign countries. 

Instalment selling, as we know it 
in this country, has developed largely 
as the result of the operations of 
finance companies. Instalment sell- 
ing has been. practiced in Europe for 
decades, and in fact is as old as re- 
corded history. But only since the 
advent of finance companies, either 
American or inspired by our exam- 
ple, has the practice attained impetus 
abroad that promises to achieve a 
volume as high in proportion to pur- 
chasing power as is true for this 
country. Likewise in the United 
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States time-selling for a few trades 
is venerable indeed, but it is the 
finance company that has made the 
practice a part of a great many per- 
sonal budgets. 

Up to comparatively recently the 
work of our finance companies was 
confined to the United States, but 
now with increasing knowledge of 
the foreign field and more reliable 
credit data, American companies are 
rapidly extending their operations 
throughout the world and they will 
have a most important influence not 
only on the expansion of our export 
trade, but also on the internal de- 
velopment of many countries. 

It would indeed be difficult to pic- 
ture the situation in this country 
without instalment selling and the 
operation of the finance company. 
These organizations are to-day mak- 
ing possible a great volume of sales 
of ah almost bewildering variety of 
goods. One New York company, 
for example, finances air compress- 
ors, barbers’ fixtures, butchers’ sup- 
plies, contractors’ supplies, dental 
equipment, laundry machinery, elec- 
tric signs, electric and gas ranges, 
farm machinery, furniture, roofing, 
steam and hot water heating, motion 
picture projectors and cameras, house 
wiring, lighting plants, painting, oil- 
burning furnaces, pumps, phono- 
graphs, portable garages, plumbing, 
radios, refrigerators, soda-fountain 
equipment, stoves, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines and many other 
items. 


NOTHER New York company 

from net volume of business of 
$23,532,678 in 1919, did a total of 
$282,163,895 in 1928; on December 
31, 1928, had consolidated re- 
sources of $142,591,508, and the 
capital and surplus of $41,697,531 of 


Goes Abroad 











































the same date has since been in- 
creased to more than $50,000,000. 
This same company finances more 
than seventy different lines ranging 
from complete hotel installations, 
ships and steam shovels to vacuum 
cleaners and radios. 


ITHOUT instalment _ selling 

and without the facilities offered 
by finance companies, many branches 
of American industry would never 
have made their striking advance, nor 
would American labor to-day be in 
its exceptional position. It is these 
facilities resulting in speeding up of 
production and tapping of potential 
purchasing power that our finance 
companies are making available to 
foreign purchasers of American 
goods. Already the effect of this 
work has been substantial, and with 
the improvement in credit technique 
and data it is difficult indeed to place 
an estimate of what the work will 
mean to American industry, labor 
and export trade. We are now in 
an era where it is necessary to 
create sales. Mere order-taking or 
routine practice no longer suffices. 
It is probably a fair statement that 
finance companies have done more 
to create sales than any other single 
factor. 

Whereas the term “finance com- 
pany” has a wide variety of mean- 
ings, as related to instalment selling 
it signifies an intermediary between 
borrower and a lending bank or 
banks, and many go under the name 
of discount houses, commercial 
credit company, commercial accept- 
ance trust and many other titles. 
The activity is based on_ loans 
against, or sales of receivables, 4 
practice that probably existed in 
ancient Greece and Rome and which 
can be clearly traced back to the 
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German Hansa towns and the Italian 
cities of the Middle Ages. Later 
when the focus of world trade passed 
to Amsterdam, Dutch bankers fi- 
nanced shipments of tea, coffee and 
spices by lending on the documents, 
which were shipped overland through 
India and Persia and arrived far 
ahead of the goods, that had to pass 
around the Cape of Good Hope. In 
the United States, John Jacob Astor 
financed shipments in his vessels 
from China by borrowing on the 
documents, which came overland and 
arrived months ahead of the -actual 
merchandise. 
Shortly thereafter 
banks began to 
advance money to 
exporters on doc- 
umentary bills of 
exchange drawn 
on some foreign 
banker. 

This essentially 
foreign trade pro- 
cedure finally 
spread to domes- 
tic transactions, 
the textile trade 
developing the 
practice of note 
brokerage which 
consisted of a 
merchant selling 
his note to brok- 
ers, in many cases 
the note being secured by open ac- 
counts or customers’ notes. This was 
the origin of the commercial paper 
house, which in turn developed into 
institutions known as credit, dis- 
count, finance or commercial accept- 
ance companies, the word “company” 
being frequently substituted by the 
word “trust,” “corporation,” and so 
on. The functions of these organi- 
zations were the same as the mod- 
ern finance company : to act as an in- 
termediary between the original bor- 
rower and the banks. And this eyo- 
lution made: possible what we know 
as instalment selling, which is based 
on a discount or sale of receivables 
to a finance company by a dealer or 
manufacturer, the loan to be paid 
back to the finance company, in stated 
amounts during a given period, by 
the ultimate purchaser. 

Instalment selling first appeared 
in this country in 1807 when a mer- 
chant introduced it in furniture sales, 
following the suggestion, it is stated, 
of a woman customer who described 
a plan that had long been operated 
in Paris by Dufayel. The system was 
next applied in the. sewing machine 
industry, the piano trade soon fol- 
lowing and shortly after book pub- 
lishers. This was, however, merely 
an extension of credit by individual 
merchants or concerns. Toward the 


latter part of the past century in- 
stalment sales were extended to a 
wide variety of goods by so-called 
“peddlers,” the system leading to 
wide exploitation of the public and 
extremely 


questionable _ practice. 








Remnants of this system still exist 
in instalment selling of jewelry and 
furniture. 

Modern instalment selling, with the 
intervention of the finance company, 
is a development of the past twenty- 
five years and its great impetus came 
from the need of financing automo- 
bile sales, although the Morris Plan 
banks really pioneered in the work. 
These institutions frequently granted 
credit to their clients for the pur- 
chase of automobiles. The first or- 
ganized plan for purchasing automo- 
bile paper, however, started about 


American wares in Rome 


“lo will be a great 

development of in- 
stalment selling abroad by 
American companies, and 
within a few years we shall 
have an entirely different 
idea of purchasing power 
abroad,” believes C. C. 
Martin, Director-Treasur- 
er, Pan-American Infor- 
mation Service. It is this 
that lends particular time- 
liness to this article for the 
practical man of business. 


1913 after ten years’ experiment. 

It is interesting to note that the 
difficulties in the United States at 
the start of automobile instalment 
selling were very similar to those that 
have characterized the beginning of 
operations in the foreign field, and 
it is equally interesting to note how 
the obstacles abroad are gradually 
being removed. In the United States 
it was difficult at first to retain title 
to the property because the laws of 
the various States differed, some 
States having lien instruments, some 
conditional sales, others chattel mort- 
gages and so on. 

In the early days in this country 
some thirty-one different forms of 
contract were used and it took time 
for uniform practice to develop. In 
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the foreign field we see the same evo- 
lution. 
laws which made it difficult to. retain 


Thus Peru has discarded 
title and has enacted legislation simi- 
lar to that of the United States, 
while in Spain and Cuba the matter 
has been settled by judicial decisions 
upholding the preferred position of 
the creditor under a contract calling 
for title retention. This trend to- 
ward liberalizing of laws and pre- 
paring the way for instalment sell- 
ing and term financing, is making 
particularly rapid progress in Latin 
America and in the new nations of 
Europe that were 
created by the 
Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

By the Spring 
of 1917 _ there 
were some six 
companies devot- 
ing themselves to 
automobile fi- 
nancing in this 
country, and 
about this time 
elaborate __ statis- 
tical studies were 
made _ covering 
the field. With 
the end of the 
war the possibili- 
ties of the situa- 
tion became clear- 
er. In 1922 there 
were about 1,000 companies dealing 
in automobile paper, and by 1925 the 
number had grown to between 1,600 
and 1,700. As the result of unsound 
practice and too liberal terms a re- 
action took place, and in 1924 the 
Association of Finance Companies 
was formed for the purpose of de- 
veloping more conservative methods. 
About this time the use of instalment 
sales and financing spread to other 
commodities, until to-day it is pos- 
sible to finance almost any movement 
of goods and a wide range of capital 
investment. 

The finance companies obtain their 
funds in a number of different ways. 
They use their own resources, borrow 
on individual credit, discount re- 
ceivables, or sell collateral trust 
notes, in the latter case receivables 
being deposited in trust and notes is- 
sued against them. Some companies 
issue gold notes payable in from two 
to three years, and recently one or- 
ganization has made a large issue of 
convertible debentures. 

This wide and varied experience 
in the United States is now being 
transferred to other countries. In 
principal the procedure in the two 
cases is the same, the plan includ- 
ing consumer and dealer financing 
and following the lines that practice 
in this country has proved to be cor- 
rect. The laws of the different coun- 
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tries are carefully checked and con- 
tracts drawn as a lien, lease, hire and 
purchase or such other form as may 
be required, it being possible to care 
for term payments in all major 
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countries. The striking fact of the 
business is that it has frequently de- 
veloped spontaneously. In many 
cases the manufacturer in this coun- 
try has seen the value of term pay- 
ments and has urged his dealers to 
work through American finance 
companies, or the suggestion may 
have come from the dealers them- 
selves. Experience has been most 
satisfactory and losses negligible. 
As a rule business is done in dollars 
and when in foreign currencies the 
risk is frequently protected by for- 
ward exchange. In certain coun- 
tries accounts are also protected by 
credit insurance. 

At present facilities for financing 
sales, both to the dealer and con- 
sumer, are offered by American 
companies in practically all of Latin 
America, offices being maintained in 
the principal centers that in certain 
cases care for business in their own 
and neighboring territory. For ex- 
ample, the Buenos Aires office of one 
company has jurisdiction in the Ar- 
gentine, Uruguay and Paraguay. 
Canada is covered, as well as Great 
Britain and Continental Europe. 


HESE companies are rapidly ex- 

tending their range of action 
through the world as a whole and 
facilities are now offered in India, 
Dutch East Indies, Singapore, Java, 
Straits Settlements, South Africa, 
East Africa, and plans are being de- 
veloped for representation in all 
countries offering a field for the 
work, 

Some of the companies operate 
through their own branches abroad, 
while others have incorporated sepa- 
rate organizations in different coun- 
tries. Funds may be obtained in 
New York, but many of the com- 
panies have a financial position that 
enables them to command money in 
any center they may elect, thus choos- 
ing the interest rate that suits them 
best. The attitude of foreign banks 
is favorable to these operations, and 
the education of the foreign banker 
has been carried to the point that he 
recognizes the value of the function 
of finance companies, and the ad- 
vantage of having them as clients. 

Practice varies a good deal be- 
tween the different companies. Some 
are mainly interested in automobile 
financing while others are taking care 
of a wide variety of lines. A num- 
ber of companies will only finance 
goods such as machinery and special- 
ties that do not lose their identity and 
that can be repossessed, while others 
cover a much broader field and 
finance various activities provided 
the credit set-up is satisfactory. 

The extent to which this financing 
may go is indicated by a case which 
involved the sale of a plant in a for- 
eign country, and the sale of a con- 
tinuous supply of raw material at a 
fixed price. The purchasers were 
natives of the foreign country, had 





little cash, but experience and ability. 
A relatively small down payment was 
accepted. 

Financing equally broad consisted 
of municipal work where the amount 
was too small to justify a bond is- 
sue, but where payments were as- 
sured over a period of years. In 
this case the contractor was financed, 
on the basis of instalment payments. 
Practically all of the work so far has 
been for American products, but 
finance companies are not unwilling 
to finance foreign merchandise and 
in certain cases have actually done 
so. 

As one looks through the foreign 
press, advertisements of American 
automobile companies calling atten- 
tion to term payments are extremely 
numerous, evidence of the fact that 
the financing of automobile pur- 
chases will be the foundation for 
rapid extension of instalment financ- 
ing to other lines, as was the case in 
this country. 

This is particularly true in France 
where the practice is becoming wide- 
ly general, and recent advices from 
Switzerland show a similar situation, 
although these two countries are 
merely examples of what might be 
considered a world-wide trend. 

In a recent issue of the monthly 
publication of the Bank of London 
and South America, Limited, it is 
stated that the predominating sales 





Getting the Customer 
Into the Picture 


By John Fletcher 


NE of America’s greatest sales 

managers makes it a practice at 
every convention of the salesmen un- 
der him to urge them in their sales 
to get the customer into the picture, 
if possible, at the very opening of the 
sale. To illustrate his point he will 
first select some rather important 
man in the gathering as the hero of 
the story he is about to deliver, and 
then proceeds as follows: 

“Suppose I went up to Niagara 
Falls with Bill Jones and while we 
were there I took a picture of 
Niagara Falls. Now, if Bill sent that 
picture home to his family it would 
just be another picture of Niagara 
Falls and would quickly find its way 
into the waste paper basket. On the 
other hand, if I asked Bill himself to 
stand in front of the Falls and then 
took a picture in which Bill became 
part of Niagara Falls, when that pic- 
ture reached his home Bill’s family 
would surely say it was great, for 
here was Bill hooked up with a big 
thing, and the natural result would 
be that the picture would be framed 
and hung upon the wall.” 

The trouble with most salesmen 
seems to be that they forget that the 
man to whom they are talking is 
more interested in his own business 
than in anything else. 
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of American automobiles in the Ar- 
gentine are to a very important de- 
gree the result of finance operations 
for “one may point out that on the 
automobile industry here there has 
been built up a number of important 
subsidiaries which are also princi- 
pally American, and which include 
at least three discount and advance 
businesses, handling acceptances in 
connection with instalment payments, 
that are estimated to have a united 
turnover of at least $12,000,000 
paper monthly.” 


N another number of the same 

publication we read that “some 
anxiety appears to prevail with re- 
gard to the vast amount of instal- 
ment business now carried on by 
practically every retail establishment. 
The phenomenon being world-wide, 
and the latest sales practice in this 
corm’ ‘ction emanating from _ the 
Umeted States, a country whose 
methods and aspirations the younger 
generation of commercial Argentines 
assiduously imitate, it is unnecessary 
to discuss the theme in detail here. 
. . - It must be admitted, however, 
that business on the instalment sys- 
tem appears prosperous, and it is 
somewhat notable that the real suf- 
ferer under the present system is the 
man who pays cash, since all the 
stores and other establishments 
granting credit are apparently pre- 
pared to hand over goods at marked 
prices on the terms of a 10-months’ 
credit.” 

There is satisfactory evidence to 
warrant the conclusion that Amer- 
ican finance companies will accom- 
plish abroad what they have done in 
this country. They will fill a 
breach in the financial structure on 
the basis of practice that minimizes 
risk and assures good profits, at the 
same time making it possible for 
commercial banking institutions and 
the public to furnish indirectly the 
funds required. Instalment selling 
brings about a substantial addition 
to the total credit pool; it is making 
possible a higher standard of living 
and is developing industries of mag- 
nitude. It is placing in the hands of 
consumers commodities of value that 
they would not be able to acquire 
without the intervention of finance 
companies. It does not dissipate 
savings, but increases the motives 
that lead to savings as well as the 
capacity to save. 

These developments are clearly ap- 
parent in this country and they will 
be reflected abroad in time. Increase 
of purchasing power will be observed 
as well as a tendency to stabilization 
and regularity of output, and an 
actual increase in production. Plans 
based on low purchasing power in 
foreign countries, compared to the 
United States, will have to be re- 
vised after finance company practice 
has had an opportunity to become 
organized. 
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“With All Thy Getting, 





Get Understanding ”’ 


I act and © cibinens 


By B. C. Forbes 


F you are always terribly rushed, the trouble with you 
| is that you don’t think enough. That’s what Henry 
Ford earnestly said to me. Men who have their nose 
eternally on the grindstone, who are perpetually struggling 

to catch up with pressing duties, who 


THINKING ‘i are always “too busy,” are that way, 
GIVES YOU he says, because they don’t take suffi- 
MORE TIME 


cient time to think things through. If 
they devoted serious, intelligent thought to their duties, 
they would discover ways and mans of handling them 
more quickly, more efficiently. Ouce a man allows his 
mind and his desk to become cluttered up with a daily 
deluge of little routine tasks, he finds himself chained 
to his post and becomes a slave. 

Is there philosophy in that reasoning? Have you not 
noticed very often that the men who achieve most appear 
always to have time to do whatever they take in hand? 
They don’t allow their duties to drive them. They take 
time to think. Then they take time to act deliberately. 
They give you the impression of being masters of them- 
selves, masters of their time, masters of their tasks. 

Is Ford’s explanation the right one? 


* * 


More comforts don’t always mean more comfort. 


* * * 


OU may be interested to know that confidence in the 
outlook for business and securities has gained fresh 
strength lately in the highest financial circles. The Sum- 
mer let-up in industry, which it was feared would be 
rather severe, has proved unexpectedly 


CONFIDENCE ‘mild in the majority of lines. The 
AMONG position of the Federal Reserve banks 
HIGH-UPS 


has improved to such an extent that 
all talk of an advance in the 5 per cent. rediscount rate 
has disappeared. The feeling is that money rates will rule 
appreciably lower between now and the end of the year. 
Funds for crop-improving purposes, it is reasoned, will 
be supplied without difficulty, especially as the Reserve 
Banks are likely to lend co-operation. 

Sentiment has also been helped by the renewed up- 
ward movement in many stocks. The buying is reported 
as having been distinctly better than it was during the 
market’s spectacular spurts earlier in the year. Then, 
grain prices have enjoyed substantial recovery from their 
lowest levels. The series of gigantic consolidations have 
likewise had stimulating influence on sentiment and on 
stocks. The full significance of the O’Fallon decision 


has not been appreciated by the public but is looked upon 
in capitalistic circles as of incalculable potential value, a 
value which will become apparent as time passes. 

Under these circumstances, selling stocks short might 
easily prove dangerous. 


OT before it was time, the medical profession has 
taken up complaints regarding the charges imposed 
upon the sick, especially those of modest means. The 
facts appear to be that the high cost of being ill falls 
most heavily upon the wage-earing and 


REFORM OF . 

DOCTORS’ small-salaried classes. The very poor 
CHARGES are taken care of as charity patients. 
URGED " 


The well-to-do and the rich, although 
also dissatisfied, are better able to defend themselves than 
are ordinary workers. 

ForBeEs is publishing a series of articles on this im- 
portant subject. The authenticated figures presented re- 
veal real hardships. In addition to his doctor’s bills, the 
worker who has to go to a hospital has too often to pay 
more per day for a nurse than he himself earns. Then, 
the hospital tags various items on to the unfortunate 
victim’s bill. Often a specialist has to be paid a crushing 
amount. 

This whole subject came before the American Medical 
Association at its annual convention in Portland, Oregon, 
last month. It is earnestly to be hoped that nationwide 
reform will be effected so that those least able to bear 
the burden of being sick will no longer be unnecessarily 
mulcted. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the Chicago 
Medical Society has formulated a plan for “meeting the 
expense of illness on a cost basis, the patient to pay on the 
instalment plan.” Why not? Perhaps under an instal- 
ment arrangement the number of patients who fail to 
pay their doctors’ bills would be greatly reduced. Doubt- 
less inability to pay a big bill all at once frequently induces 
patients not to attempt to pay anything. It is notorious 
that doctors’ bad debts run unconscionably high. Let the 
medical profession establish better relations with the peo- 
ple, convincing them that their practices and their charges 
are eminently reasonable, and the incentive to “stick” 
doctors will be modified. 

x * 


When the worst comes, better is round the corner, of 
course. 


eae 
Shallow minds don’t dig deep. 
* * * 
Avoid overdrafts as. well as drafts. 
* * * 
Stamina wins. 
* * * 
Weak knees come from a weak head. 
te ak 


Become obsessed with “getting even” and you won't 
get ahead. 


= * 


The loafer ultimately finds himself without bread. 
.. <o8 


Only a fool tries to fool others. 
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OU gentlemen who 

are sponsoring or 
engineering colossal 
combinations should 
forthwith explain to 
the public the reasons 
for your action. Don’t 
assume that the people all feel satisfied that what you are 
doing is in the public interest. Some of the letters re- 
ceived by the writer, especially from working-class peo- 
ple, would shock you. Many letter-writers say in effect: 


To Makers 
Explain to 


“J. P. Morgan and other multi-millionaires are rapidly 
corralling America’s important business enterprises of all 
kinds. They are gobbling up plant after plant and throw- 
ing them into some huge octopus. Each time this happens 
employees are thrown out of work by the new managers, 
who don’t care a snap of their fingers how long and how 
faithfully a worker may have served the old owners. By 
and by these consolidations will become so powerful that 
they will have consumers at their mercy. Meanwhile, 
bankers and other capitalists hatching these mergers are 
making millions and millions of dollars on the stocks they 
are juggling. It is time these new industrial monsters 
were put under the Federal Government, put under a 
regulatory body similar to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which sees to it that the public get a fair deal 
from the railroads.” 


That sentiment, gentlemen, is not confined to commun- 
ists, anarchists or socialists. It is vehemently expressed 
by law-abiding citizens not subscribing to ultra-radical 
proposals. Especially bitter are the complaints concern- 
ing the ruthless dismissals of older workers by new man- 
agements. This bitterness is spreading. 

What can be done about it? What should be done 
about it? 


It is not enough that you and I recognize that the drift 
towards bigness in every line of business is inevitable. It 
is not enough that you and I, with our knowledge of 
economics, realize that logical consolidation can lead to 
important economies. It is not enough that you and I 
have confidence in the integrity and purpose of those tak- 
ing a foremost part in the current economic revolution. 
It is not enough that you and I harbor no fears that in- 
iquitous monopolies will be created which will grind down 
either the wage earner or the consumer. 


It is of the most vital importance that the great mass 
of the people be properly enlightened, that they be given a 
clear-cut understanding of why mergers are in the public 
interest, that they be convinced of the honesty of the 
motives of those responsible for what is now being done 
on a scale bewildering to John Smith and Bill Jones and 
their wives who have to make the pay envelope stretch 
over the whole week. 

Every time J. P. Morgan & Company or any other 
banking house sponsors a huge consolidation, every time 
a big corporation absorbs another company or companies, 
every time a powerful utility group reaches out and ac- 
quires additional properties, every time a big bank takes 
over another institution—in short, every time “independ- 
ents” are wiped out of existence by absorption in a gigan- 
tic combine, those responsible should take the utmost 
pains to present to the public, fully and fairly, the reasons 
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of Mergers: 

the Public 
when the reasons moti- 
pm kg merger-makers 


cannot stand the light of day, then such merger-makers 
deserve public criticism and condemnation. 

When the National City Bank recently rearranged its 
structure and took over the old-established Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company, it published full-page advertisements 
telling in simple language the whyfor and the wherefor 
of the step. Similar action should assuredly be taken by 
other powerful banks or capitalists or industrialists or 
utility leaders or railway interests when they effect large- 
scale consolidations. No stone should be left unturned to 
dispel public suspicion and hostility by intelligently-con- 
ceived and diligently-promulgated education. 

Failure to do this will inevitably invite public and politi- 
cal retaliation which may strew the country with disaster, 

Gentlemen, if your actions really deserve and inspire 
confidence, take the public forthwith into your confidence, 


: @- 


for their action and a 
lucid explanation of 
how the public will be 
benefited. 


If there are instances 


Carefui spending comes from careful earning. And' 


vice versa. 
* ok x 

IDING through Central Park, New York, the other 

morning, I noticed an endless number of “Keep Off 
The Grass” signs. They scarred many of the most at- 
tractive spots. It seemed such a pity to bar the public 
an from them. Then I recalled that 
OFF Park Commissioner Walter R. Her- 
THE rick made a statement recently that he 
GRASS” . 

would very gladly allow the people to 

use far more parts of the park if they only knew how 
to behave properly. He expressed regret that it had be- 
come necessary to make so many attractive spots for- 
bidden ground. 

You constantly hear business men complain of the 
multiplicity of laws directed against business. But these 
laws, like the “Keep Off The Grass” signs, were in- 
stigated by the abuse of freedom formerly permitted. 
Look at what is happening in the realm of aviation. The 
statute books have not yet caught up with the art of 
flying. What is the result? Thoughtless aviators are 
constantly doing things which arouse the public. Only the 
other day this statement appeared in the New York 
newspapers : 


Police Commissioner Whalen announced yesterday that he was 
investigating to determine if he had power under a city ordinance 
to curb advertising airplanes from flying low over crowds at band 
concerts, sporting events, on the beaches and in city streets. The 
Commissioner said he would take any action legally in his power 
to stop such flights. 

He added that a tragedy involving loss of life might easily 
result from the failure of a plane’s motor while it was flying low 
over a crowd. He recalled that Wednesday evening while driving 
up Fifth Avenue on his way to take charge of the investigations 
of a murder he had been alarmed by a low flying plane above 
Forty-second Street. Protests have also come to him of planes 
swooping above bathers at the beaches, he. said. 


One cannot but speculate as to:whether business con- 
solidations will be carried to such lengths that the public 
will become alarmed and demand still more “Keep Off The 
Grass” laws. After all, there is a reason for most things 
in the world. 





F¢ 
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A Poor Hiding Place 





SIR HENRY W. THORNTON 


President and Chairman of the 
Canadian National Railways, who 
was elected a director of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. 
Sir Henry represents the Canadian 
National Telegraph Company which 
recently paid more than $1,000,000 
for Western Union lines in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. 





HERBERT F. PERKINS 


Elected president of the International 
Harvester Company, replacing Alex- 
ander Legge, newly appointed chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board. 
Mr. Perkins began his career with 
the company in 1898 and has been 
continuously with the concern 
since its organization. For the past 
seven years he has been first vice- 
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JOSEPH WILSHIRE 


Who is slated for the presidency 
of Standard Brands,, Inc., a new 
company taking in The Fleischman 
Company, Royal Baking Powder 
Company, E. W. Gillett Company, 
Ltd. of Toronto. In December, 
1898, Mr. Wilshire entered the 
employ of The Fleischmann Com- 
pany at Cincinnati as a yeast packer 


president. in the shipping department. 


13-year-old, eager to earn vacation money, became a 
salesman for this organization. He had various ex- 
periences as he worked in the financial district of New 
York. When he returned at the end of his first indus- 
trious day, this conversation occurred : 


— “The nicest man I met to-day was Mr. 
BY A Ward, of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
— pany. Is he the president?” “No.” 
“Presidents are elected, aren’t they?’ “Yes.” “Well, 


I’ll bet he’ll be electéd president next time. I’m sure 
everybody will vote for him.” After the methods of elect- 
ing corporation presidents had been explained, he asked, 
“Can a man stay president of a company all his life?” 
“Very often, yes.” “Then, why didn’t Mr. Schwab stay 
president?” “Because he had so many other duties that 
he chose a younger man as president and Mr. Schwab 


himself became chairman.” “Is a chairman higher than 
a president?” “Sometimes.” 
“Why was Mr. Grace chosen president?” “He wasn’t 


chosen; he elected himself—I mean he did such good 
work that everybody just knew he would be the president. 
That happens many times in big companies: a man does 
so much more valuable work than anybody else in the 
organization that his work makes him the president.” 
This explanation appeared to make an impression. 

One conclusion the youthful salesman quickly reached 
was that he didn’t like private secretaries. Two or three 
of them had shooed him away from the big game he was 
stalking. His complaints on this score called for further 
explaining. He had set out never doubting that he could 
walk in and see anybody he went after. That he hadn’t 
been able to do so he felt was entirely the fault of hard- 
hearted secretaries. But when it was explained that, when 
he became an important man he himself would no doubt 
have a secretary to keep lots of people away from him, 
or otherwise he would not be able to do his work, he 
almost became reconciled to being rebuffed as part of the 
day’s work. 

This teaching of the young idea the realities of the 
world of stern affairs is a rather delicate mission if the 
dampening of youthful enthusiasm is to be successfully 
avoided. At the same time, many of the questions asked 
are refreshing. 


— years ago a group of extremely influential 
Americans subscribed to a welcome announcement 
in favor of abolishing, or at least greatly reducing arti- 
ficial barriers to the exchange of goods. Bluntly, they 
recommended that tariff walls be 


EUROPEANS ; , Sa 
WONDER IF raised or sweepingly lowered. A simi- 
wrietarves lar group of Americans recently at- 


tended an international congress of 
business men in Europe at which the proposals enun- 
ciated two years ago were strongly endorsed. But, le, 
the Americans attending found themselves in a most 
embarrassing and humiliating position. While they had 
preached one thing, their own national Congress was 
busily engaged in raising a tariff wall of unprecedented 
height around the borders of the United States. Euro- 
pean newspapers sarcastically pictured the American dele- 
gates as saying “Don’t do as we do; do as we tell you 
to do.” Lower tariffs, it was commented, were strongly 
recommended by Americans for other countries but at 
the same moment higher tariffs were being enacted in 
America. 
Can we blame Europeans for accusing us of being 
hypocrites ? caxs 
Our proposed tariff changes are stirring up hostility in 
almost every land. What was to be “limited” revision, 
is turning out to be unlimited revision—upwards, of 
course. Those in whose interest the revising was to be 
done are complaining resentfully that they will be worse 
off than under the old schedules. Starting to revise a 
tariff is like starting a fire; you never can tell how far 
it will spread. There are emphatic signs that the 
present revision will be carried too far for our national 


good. 
x * x 


Fail to keep appointments and you won't keep much 
else. 
ee ae 
To grow with your community, make tt grow. 
ae 


The chap who is always “on the go” is in danger of 
going to the bad. 
a 


A swelled head doesn’t bring a like bank account. 
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Majestic Receiver, insulated throughout with Bakelite Materials. Made by Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago 


For the varied climates of a nation-wide market 
Majestic relies on Bakelite Insulation 


When radio manufacturers first reached out to serve 


a nation-wide market, they encountered the problem 


of providing uniformly clear reception, regardless of 
climate. To overcome the difficulties experienced 
with insulating materials, frequently impaired by 
adverse weather conditions, sensitive receivers are 
invariably insulated with Bakelite Materials. 


Insulating parts for Majestic receivers are formed of 
both Bakelite Molded and Bakelite Laminated. These 
materials possess tough strength,and are unusually 
well adapted for parts of intricate shape and exact 


dimensions. The fact that the parts require no 
polishing or protective coating facilitates assem- 
bly. 


Bakelite Materials are non-hygroscopic, and will not 
swell, shrink, crumble or crack. Durable and strong, 
and of high insulation value, these materials are not 
affected by salt air or atmospheric extremes of tem- 
perature and humidity. In keeping with the fine 
finish of radio products, Bakelite Materials retain 
their attractive appearance through years of 
service. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 
Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience 
in the development of phenol resinoids for industrial uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by 
our engineers and research laboratories. Write for Booklets 43M “Bakelite Molded”, and 43L, “Bakelite Laminated.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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he 
Hard 


, ‘HE cash register is fifty years 
old this year. Closely asso- 
ciated with the beginning of this 

modern business device, is the name 

of James Ritty, familiarly known as 

“Jake.” Ritty dreamed a dream and 

the first crude and impractical cash 

register came into existence, in 1879. 

Unlike some of the dreams of other 
days this one had no special signin- 
cance at the time except as it 
touched the fortunes of a Dayton, 
Ohio, business man. Ritty went to 
Europe on a trip. In those days 
steamships, buffeted by winds and 
circumstances, took plenty of time to 
make the journey. And ample time 
gave Ritty a chance to do some think- 
ing about his affairs back home. It 
had not occurred to him when ke 
started that there was any particular 
danger in leaving his business to 
clerks and a manager. But eventu- 
ally the thought came to him that he 
might come back home and find him- 
self with only a shadow of his busi- 
ness left. Then he began to worry. 

That trip .was a complete loss. 
What had been planned as a rest 
turned out to be a burden and “Jake” 
made arrangements for a speedy re- 
turn. But in the meantime something 
transpired that was to have a direct 
and important bearing upon the busi- 
ness affairs of the world. Ritty had 
a new mechanical device tucked 
away in his brain. He conceived the 
idea. of making it possible for the 
clerks back home to play fair with 
him. 

Everyone who goes to Europe by 
steamship eventually lands in the en- 
gine room. Ritty became involved 
im a discussion with the captain and 
quite incidentally saw the operation 
of the mechanism which records the 
speed of the ship. The device gave 





Two Pioneers Failed, a 

Company Gave Up, Before 

the Cash Register Became 
Profitable 


By Howard Egbert 


him an idea. If the captain could 
go to sleep and rest soundly of nights, 
not having to worry about how fast 
or slow the boat was traveling, just 
so his orders were being carried out, 
why couldn’t a business man have a 
similar machine that would record the 
cash his store took in? The more 
Ritty thought, the more determined 
he was to get back to Dayton to work 
on the idea which now obsessed him. 
E knew nothing of the mech- 
H anism required for turning 
out such a product, but he found a 
man who could carry out his ideas. 
They devised a dial machine. It 
looked like a clock, with the hour 
hand registering dollars and the min- 
ute hand registering cents, but it 
wouldn’t add up totals, and that was 
precisely what Ritty wanted. He de- 
sired a record of sale and a total of 
cash returns for the day’s business. 
After having put in months of 
hard work, only to find that things 
went awry at the very point where 
they shouldn’t, was almost too much 
for him. He had been a successful 
business man, accustomed to having 
his way. Here he found himself 
frustrated. He determined to make 
one more try and so he built what 
has been called the “paper roll 
machine.” This was equipped with 
a roll of paper with lines correspond- 
ing to certain fixed sums, such as 
one cent, ten cents, a quarter, a 


The 
first 
workshop 





Road fo a Great Business 


dollar, etc. At the close of the day 
the proprietor of the business had 
to tabulate a line at a time until he 
knew the total amount of money 
taken in. While this was a tedious 
task, yet it marked a distinct advance 
in the handling of cash. 

This represented the first cash reg- 
ister that worked out as it had been 
planned. After disposing of about 
six machines Ritty decided that the 
best. thing for him to do was to get 
out. He received $1,000 for his 
shop, tools and patents from J. H. 
Eckert, who had been observing the 
experimental labors and was confi- 
dent that he could make it a suc- 
cess. 

Eckert met about the same fate as 
his predecessor. He added a few de- 
tails to the “paper roll machine” and 
sent it gaily on its way to revolution- 
ize the business world. But the busi- 
nqss world was not ready for it, and 
afiter a few months of trial, Eckert 
ste convinced that there was no 
mérket, and probably never would be, 
ard so he unloaded the business on 
Tpe National Manufacturing Co. 
fdr $1,500. 

‘This company was composed of 
Dayton business men who had funds 
for experimental work and could af- 
ford in the event of failure to toss 
the whole thing overboard. 


BOUT this time John H. Pat- 

r\ terson, after a series of vicis- 
situdes, had gone into mining at Coal- 
tqn, Ohio, where he operated a store 
ir, connection with the larger enter- 
prise. He could not understand why 
the store was not producing more 
profits, and when his attention was 
directed to this new-fangled cash 
register in Dayton he bought two of 
them. And to his last day, John H. 


FOR 
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How Eur it is 
tO "[clephone between (ities 
































WHETHER it is a call to the next block or 
to another city, the telephone instrument 
on your desk is always ready. And it is 
easy to use. On calls to nearby cities, the 
operator will usually get the wanted tele- 
phone while you hold the line. 

The simple act of using the telephone is 
often more effective than a trip in person. 
The representative of a Richmond grain 
company traveled 100 miles several times 
to call personally on a buyer without 
success. Then he called him by tele- 
phone—and sold him a carload of 
wheat. Cost of the call, 7oc. 







An Atlanta commission house started 
10 carloads of potatoes across from Mem- 
phis. While the cars were rolling, 9 of 
them were sold by telephone in towns 
along the way. The last car was sold by 
telephone in Atlanta. Sales, $10,000. Cost 
of calls, $5.45. 

The telephone habit is good for busi- 
ness men in every line. It is so convenient. 
What calls could you profitably make to 
other cities now? 

Calling by number takes less time. 
Bell Telephone Service is Convenient 
5 oe os = OO. aS Universal. 











The first cash register to be made 


that did not work as intended 


Patterson was ready always to give 
any new idea a fair test. Out of this 
principle he grew wealthy and his 
business in later years expanded be- 
yond his early richest dreams. 

Almost immediately the Coalton 
store began to show more profits and 
Mr. Patterson was quick to see the 
value of this new machine. With 
his brother, Frank, he became inter- 
ested in cattle raising and together 
they disposed of the coal mine and 
miner’s store and traveled West in 
search of a ranch. 


One evening, sitting on the broad 
porch of the Antler’s Hotel in Colo- 
rado Springs, Mr. Patterson was pon- 
dering to decide on the site for his 
ranch. He was casually addressed 
by another guest, who introduced 
himself as being from Philadelphia, 
and said that he was on a vacation. 
That seemed like a strange thing— 
that a business man could go on a 
vacation so far from home and suf- 
fer no anxiety about his affairs. The 


stranger told him he was using a 
cash register in his store and that 
each day a record of the business 
transacted was sent to him. Patter- 
son recalled the machine he had had 
in his store in Coalton. “What is 
good for this man’s store is good for 
every store,” he reasoned. 


He discussed the new discovery 
with his brother and they decided 
to give up cattle raising and go into 
industry. They hurried back home, 
just as Jim Ritty had done five years 
before, and took over the controlling 
stock in The National Manufactur- 
ing Co. The deal was consummated 
one night, and it was the last “night 
deal” John H. Patterson ever made. 
By morning, after an evening with 
his fellow clubmen in Dayton, he 
discovered as he thought, that he 
had driven a bad bargain and offered 
to give over $2,000 and call the deal 
off. A prompt refusal was the re- 
sult. In desperation he decided to 
make it worthwhile, in the face of 
almost perpetual failure that ha:l 
come to his predecessors. The com- 
pany’s name was changed to The 
National Cash Register Co., at that 
time, in 1884. 

“What a life,” the two brothers 
might have commented. Here was 
a workshop hardly worthy the name. 
Two men constituted the workers. 
The sales force consisted of one 
man. Salesmen were hired, fired, or 
suspended. None seemed to be able 
to sell the machine. Clerks opposed 
the device as a reflection upon their 
honesty. One of the ideas used was 
to have a. picture and drawing of 
the new-fangled machine wrapped 
around a stick and covered to re- 
semble an umbrella. By this ruse 
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The first cash register to work— 
“the paper roll machine” 


salesmen often got as far as the pro- 
prietor of the store. 

The Patterson brothers began to 
improve the appearance and the con- 
struction of the machine. They flood- 
ed the country with advertising. 
Eventually the company graduated 
from the experimental state to take 
its place among the world’s great in- 
dustries. From a one-room shop 
the plant has grown into twenty-four 
buildings, covering 44 acres of floor 
space. It has a branch in Berlin em- 
ploying 1,400 persons, and another 
in Toronto, Canada, with nearly 800. 
It is represented in every civilized 
jnation. It has in excess of 8,000 
persons in its main plant at Dayton, 
with a weekly payroll of over $300,- 
000. 


Perseverance, foresight and uner- 
ring appraisal of business require- 
ments and faith in the product has 
been demonstrated in the development 
1of the cash register. 





Stocks Favored by Corporatipn Heads 


the future course of stock market 
prices. 

For such reasons not all of the re- 
turns to the questionnaire hazard a 
definite opinion as to the future of 
the general market. It is significant 
of the increasing value of this sec- 
tion of the questionnaire, however, 
that about five times as many opin- 
ions on the future course of the 
market were received in the second 
questionnaire as were offered in the 
original one. 

Despite the large increase in re- 
plies to this question, the results are 
about the same, the majority of opin- 
ion being still in favor of higher 
prices. The present questionnaire 
shows 54 per cent. of the returns 
favoring higher prices in the gen- 
eral market for the remainder of 
1929. Only 11 per cent. of the re- 
turns expect lower prices for the 
rest of the year. About 10 per cent. 


anticipate that there will be no de- 
cided movement of the averages 
either way, while 24 per cent. ex- 


(Continued from page 18) 


pect the market to move in an ir- 
regular fashion for the remainder of 
the current year. 

The exact returns are as follows: 


BE Tc ca vcaigitaanttlua 54% 
BE 2S Fain a's vars Bee wales 11% 
as are Dee 10% 
I CPE ee 24% 


The results of this section of our 
first questionnaire showed 25 per 
cent. of the returns definitely bull- 
ish, 21 per cent. mildly favorable and 
32 per cent. definitely bearish. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the senti- 
ment of these corporation executives 





Helpful to Students 
The Editor: 

Tuskegee Institute likes FORBES 
very much. 

It. is helpful for reference, for 
general reading and for our advanced 
students in economics and commer- 
cial subjects. 


R. R. MOTON, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute. 








jwith regard to the future course of 
\the market is moderately more favor- 
lable in the second questionnaire than 
jin the first. 
| There is no need to enlarge upon 
the value of the results of this sec- 
ond quarterly stock questionnaire. 
The results speak for themselves. 
Here may be found the majority ad- 
vice and the majority opinion of a 
group of hundreds of executives who 
occupy the highest positions in 
American corporate business. What 
better composite investment counsel 
could be asked. 

The unquestioned advantages have 
been apparent from the beginning, 
‘but the results will become even more 
; valuable in the future, as more and 
more returns are received from each 
‘succeeding questionnaire. The next 
such questionnaire will be issued in 
the Fall. 








You can’t push yourself forward 
by patting yourself on the back.— 
Co-operation. 
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: with the SEAL... 


AMES II, King of Great Britain and Ireland, so alienated the sup- 
port of his nobles that the latter, in 1688, invited William of 
Orange to mount the throne. James fled, taking with him the Great 
Seal of England, without which he felt that William could transact no 
business of state. A great hue and cry resulted in his interception at 
the coast, but the politic William permitted him to escape after the 























Identify Safe Great Seal had been recovered. 
Investments Man has ever associated the seal with the idea of integrity, power and 
by this Seal safety. Today’s investor, considering the purchase of a security, gives 


no further thought to the probable safety of interest and principal, 
It appears on In- re " 
veatiiante - Retéiing provided the investment bears the guarantee and seal of General Surety 
General Surety Company. Back of this seal is a capital and surplus of $12,500,000, 


Company’s Irrevo- and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 

cable, Ironclad 

Guarantee—backed 

by Capital and Sur- Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 

plus of $12,500,000. important information, and may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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A test of breathing 
conditions by. the ~' 
U. S. Public Health 
Service 


HE first advice that 
President Hoover got 
when he took office was to 
Sena- 
of New 
York, a physician, gave 
him this health rule while 
calling on him. He found 
that the office of the Chief 


Executive was too warm. 


ventilate his office. 
tor Copeland, 


This suggestion was acted 
upon by the President 
opening the window. The 
need of having moving air 
about is proved by tests of 
the Federal Public Health 


Service. 


you breathe as it is the ease with 
which you breathe that counts. 

The business and factory that is 
most efficient is probably the one 
where there is a gentle circulation 
of air. 

Atmospheric conditions under 
which people live and work have a 
marked effect upon their health and 
efficiency. Two of the most impor- 
tant conditions are temperature and 
humidity and their control through 
the movement of the air. The gen- 
eral connection between temperature 
and humidity and human health and 
efficiency has often been discussed in 
relation to climate and seasonal va- 
riation in different parts of the world. 
but their influence within doors, as 
in the industries, in business offices, 
has not been under consideration un- 
til very recently. 

Dr. R. R. Sayers, of the United 
States Public Health Service, finds 
in his recent studies an opportunity 


1: is not so much the kind of air 


Move the Air 


et 1D {ficiency 


Good Wark, Even Tempers, 
Better Production, Depends on 
Ventilation, Health Experts Find 


: 
By Uthai V. Wilcox 


for executives to secure more effi- | point decreased rapidly. The intense 


cient human service through an un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
temperature control. 

For decades it has been believed 
that the purity of the air was the 
most important factor. Long ex- 
periments upon humans shut up in 
air-tight rooms, in over-heated rooms, 
in cold rooms, in poorly ventilated | 
rooms—rooms where the air was sat- : 
urated with moisture and rooms; 
where the air was dry, and rooms} 
where the air was in gentle motion) 
—appears to prove that the first key! 
to better human effort is to keep| 
the air moving. | 

Pure air is needed, but the body’ 
feels the lack of air movement more 
than any other single factor. A man 
was placed in an air-tight chamber 
where the temperature was high and 
the humidity great. As a result he 
was very miserable. Yet he was not 
relieved of his discomfort by breath- 
ing through a tube the cool outside 
air, but his misery was quickly alle- 


viated as soon as the air inside of - 


the chamber was set in motion. 
“Tt is not the chemical composi- 
tion of the air but the overheating of 
rooms that has the chief evil influ- 
ence on health, and it is the latter 
that must be combated,” says Dr. 
Sayers. Even impure air can be 
endured if it be kept in circulation. 
Fresh air is desirable, not because it 
is chemically purer, but because the 
continual movement of the fresh air 
facilitates the loss of heat from the 
body and exercises besides a very 
beneficial stimulus on the skin. 
Every business executive appreci- 
ates that when the weather is cloudy 
or cool, hot or sultry, there is con- 
siderable difference in the quality and 
accuracy of the work accomplished. 
The National Probation Association 
recently discovered in studies made 
in New York and Denver, that the 
number of arrests increased regu- 
larly with the rise of temperature. 
Crimes of violence increased up to 
the point when the thermometer 
reached 85 degrees and above that 





heat, it was stated, ‘““made people feel 
like fighting, but it also takes away 
the desire to put their feelings into 
action.” 

Charles L. Chute, general secretary 
of the association, is of the opinion 
that temperature conditions have 
much to do with the operation of the 
human organism and that the influ- 
ence of physical environment is sec- 
ondary and indirect. Thus it is true 
that “where temperature can be con- 
trolled, human conduct can be bet- 
tered.” 


HE tests that the United States 

Public Health Service and the 
Bureau of Mines have recently con- 
ducted have direct value to office 
managers, workers and executives. 
More than one hundred tests were 
carried on. It was also found that 
the body at rest in still air cannot 
long endure a temperature higher 
than 90 degrees Fahrenheit with 100 
per cent. relative humidity. Exhaus- 
tion and weakness following subjec- 
tion to a very high temperature and 
humidity for a short period is not 
so severe as subjection to a moder- 
ately high temperature and humidity 
for a longer period. Two hours in 
a place where the air was in gentle 
motion restored the body. 

Presume, for example, that em- 
ployees must work in rooms that are 
poorly ventilated, where the tempera- 
ture is high and the air either very 
dry, or saturated with moisture. They 
might go to their work in a happy 
mood, but soon, they would become 
restless and irritable. There might 
be headache and palpitation of the 
heart. There would be an urgent 
thirst, heaviness in the chest and the 
eyes would become weary. There 
would be weakness and a dragged- 
out feeling. 

Then let the room be stirred up 
—and most of these sensations would 
disappear with the expected improve- 
ment in the work. It would not be 
necessary to cause a violent wind to 
blow but to produce a changing at- 
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National Cash Register products 
help build business 


... and they are 
always on the job 




















HERE are only two ways in which 
any business can grow. One is to 
do more business. The other is to 


operate with greater economy. 


National Cash Register products 
will help your business do both. 


They give the information you need 


to increase sales. They protect your 








profits from carelessness, inaccuracy 





and temptation. They provide quicker, 





better service for your customers. A Washington drug store owner: 


7 ee si “Since the installation of National 
t - 
EE See yee ene ae ry Cash Registers in each department, 
uct is made from the finest materials x : 
sales have shown a decided increase.” 

obtainable. It is inspected at every 


stage of its manufacture. A St. Louis department store: 


“Volume of business has increased and 
It is sent into the field to be the salary expense materially decreased.” 
best machine for its task that brains 


A Norfolk grocery: “An investment 


can build or money can buy. It will whish pope Sax deel seeue: eleme 


stay on the job. ota” 











A Detroit jewelry store transferred Let the nearest National office show 





“five office clerks to other work you how the National Cash Register 
by the use of National Accounting product that meets your needs will 
Machines.” help you build your business. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, AND PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Modern machine systems for every business, priced from $60 up, in the U. S.A. 
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The Greater Wastes 


The Greater Wastes are the wastes of mind, 
not of matter—wastes of mental energy rather 
than in material things. Fear, doubt, uncer- 
tainty, indecision, procrastination are the unli- 
censed robbers in every mental territory. But 
the greatest mental waster of them all is worry. 


These greater wastes seem greater in Busi- 
ness because, of all human activities, Business 
presents the closer, more visual, and more 
material check-up. 


While Modern Accountancy is no cure-all 
for the lack of mind— it is a stop-cock for 
these greater mental wastes. Its enlightened 
perception of the practical meaning of facts 
and figures—its orderly application of System 
and Method in Management, the assurance 
of its Detailed Audit, the guide of its Budget, 
its light on Costs—and, above all, the security 
of its Control, are lessening every day the 
greater wastes. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


7 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTCN DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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V JE extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- . 


ing information or reports on com- 


panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street | New York 
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mosphere so the body will respond, 
It does so immediately. 

Women react more readily than 
men to variations in temperature, 
humidity, and other changes in the 
air. The heat regulating mechanism 
of the body does not operate as effi- 
ciently for young people, for many 
women and for old people. Men in 
middle age are best able to adapt 
themselves to changes and variations 
of temperature. 


Dr. Sayers observed that when men 
were placed in rooms heated to vari- 
ous temperatures, “the untoward ef- 
fects of almost saturated air with 
temperature above 90 degrees F. and 
below 98 degrees F. are much less 
when the air is moving than when it 
is still. Further, the output of work 
that can be done is greater when the 
air is moving than when it is still, 
with the same temperature and hu- 
midity.” Asa result, charts were 
prepared indicating what could be ex- 
pected. 


NDER identical conditions those 

between 99 and 120 pounds lost 

less weight than those from 140 to 

145 pounds, but their feeling of dis- 

tress was greater and they made a 
slower recovery. ; 

In one test the temperature was 
112 degrees with a 100 per cent. rela- 
tive humidity. Here a man weigh- 
ing 140 pounds lost over three pounds 
in 48 minutes. Another man weigh- 
ing but 99 pounds lost but one and 
one-third pounds but suffered more. 

Ice water was given to those who 
continued to work in high tempera- 
tures. These men regained a large 
portion of their lost weight and suf- 
fered no ill effects and were able to 
reach a higher degree of efficiency 
than those who took no ice water at 
all. 


Not all can stand high tempera- 
tures with equal fortitude. The rise 
in blood pressure was noted as having 
also to do with the efficiency of the 
workers and was different in individ- 
ual cases. 

The rule for the human machine, 
if it is to operate at its best, is the 
control of temperature. Where heat 
and cold must be borne then the 
movement of the air if adjusted ac- 
cordingly will bring a large measure 
of relief and result in better work. 





It is good to labor; it is also good 

to rest from labor.—Horace. 
* * * 

If you think the world is all wrong, 
remember that it contains people like 
you. Three-fourths of the miseries 
and misunderstandings in the world 
will disappear if we step into the 
shoes of our adversaries and under- 
stand their viewpoint.—Gandhi. 

* *« * 

Genius begins great works, labor 

alone finishes them.—Joubert. 
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The Three C’s 
in Advertising! 


Baltimore 
Chicago I } : fg { 


vo Tee. oy Greatest Los Angeles 

i ~ “ - Circulation 222 pionedned Bldg. 
Omaha in the World San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 1138 Hanna Bldg. 
Rochester 

San Antonio 


San Francisco 


Syracuse 


© 1929 by American Weekly, Inc. 


UST as he always has considered the character, capacity 

and credit of those who seek loans, the banker now has 

three C’s by which to judge publications in which the 
advertising appropriations he o.k.’s are to be invested. 


His three C’s of advertising are Character—Circulation 
—and Concentration. 


Under Character he looks for the widest public in- 
fluence, as shown by public preference and acceptance. 


Under Circulation—he looks for the greatest amount at 
the lowest possible cost. 








Under Concentration—he ascertains if that circulation 
concentrates and dominates in the best retail buying areas. 


All three of these requirements predominate in The 
American Weekly. 





What Is The American Weekly? 


The American Weekly is the maga- —In an additional 108 cities, it reaches 

zine distributed through the seventeen 30 to 40%. 

great Hearst S unday hint he ange fr — —In another 105 cities, it reaches 20 to 

seventeen principal American cities. 30% 

It concentrates and dominates in 485 at 

of America’s 785 towns and cities of —but that’s not all. Nearly 2,000,000 

10,000 population and over. additional families in thousands of 
other communities regularly buy 


—In — of — as reaches one The American Weekly—making the 
Se unprecedented national total of 
—In 119 more cities, it reaches 40 to 5,646,898 families who read The 

50%. American Weekly. 
Wrigley Bldg. 
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Main Office: 9 East 401TH Street, New York City Aten 
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753 Bonnie Brae 


101 Marietta Street 
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McBRIDE’S 


new department for 


Air Travel Accommodations 


The same promptness and other courtesies 
will mark the service of this new depart- 
ment which have distinguished our theatre 
ticket service for over 56 years. 

Let us secure your air transportation re- 
servations from or to New York. And your 
seats at the best shows while you are in 
New York. 


Offices at all strategic points about town. 


McBride Theatre Ticket Offices 
Main Office: Paramount Bldg., N. Y. C. 
Phone: Lackawanna 3900 

















When you travel by 
air, look for this 
mark of dependability 


Wasp @ Hornet 
Engines 














Use Your Air Mail 
Protesting checks. mail } 
Exposing check “kiting.” ic for © 
Billing distant customers. any po 
Between office and factory. o! 
Sending out price changes. essary: 
Forwarding checks for collection. Post 
Between main and branch offices. special ai 
Small parts for broken machinery. compulsot 
ymin bids, specifications, etc, vided it 
Announcing new products or styles. letters. 
Making branch office bank its, all post © 
Simultaneous dealer announcements. be used | 
Sending plans or samples. with bids, in any 0 
Answering requests for information. tion time 
Sending urgent supplies to branches. and chut 
Forwarding shipping Ton, etc. tained fr 
Requesting and receiving credit reports, Packages 
Forwa: bond coupons for collection, fifty 
Cc ce with traveling salesmen, 
Photos, proofs, etc., to printers and a air mail. 











THE 
SPORTSMAN 
PILOT 


Aviation Smartly Presented 


A monthly issue of the smart new 
Sportsman Pilot, aviation country 
clubs official organ with its digest 
of the sport-social and financial 
viewpoint of things aeronautical. 


551 - 5TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Keep Abreast of Aviation 


America’s Fastest Growing Industry Is 
Affecting Men In Every 
Line of Business 


Aircraft Yearbook for 1929 


Will Give You a Comprehensive Picture of 
Progress in Aviation 


500 Pages of Facts—Illustrated—Complete Aviation 
Chronology—Maps—Reviews—Airports and Airways 
—Airship Developments—Aircraft and Engine 
Progress—Fully Indexed. Price $5.25. 


Aeronautical Chamber 
of America, 


of Commerce 


Inc 


10 East 40th Street, New York 














The Importance of Aviation 
to American Business 
By EARL REEVES 


IRPLANE factories, engine factories, 
A airports and transport lines mean 

new types of business opportunities, 
investment opportunities and jobs which 
never existed fore. In what way will 
they affect YOU? 


“The Importance of Aviation to American 
Business” is the most complete book on 
aviation as a business so far published. 
Earl Reeves, experienced writer on the 
problems and personalities of aviation, is 
the author. It will be released in the Fall 
of - and advance orders will be accepted 
at 
Mail Orders to 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 









































































































































































Mail: 


Express: 15% gain 


How Business is Taking to 


1,052,975 pounds (1st 6 mo.) 


oe : 
1928 


3,135 si et 6 mo.) 


in receipts, this year over last year. 
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ERIKPRESS. AIRRAIL Foy BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 





















Advantages! 


F il tage is Sc for the first ounce and 
hir Dm each additional ounce from any point 
» any point in the U. S. or its possessions, 


Canada or Mexico. No other postage is nec- 


The Post Office Department has approved a 
special air mail ——- but — not 
compulsory. Any env ma) pro- 
vided it is marked “Air Mail” in large 
jetters. Air Mail stamps are on sale at 
all post offices, but any ordinary stamps may 
be used if desired. may be posted 
in any mail box or chute. Air mail collec- 
tion times are noted on practically all boxes 
and chutes or the information may be ob- 
tained from the nearest post office. 

Packages which do not weigh more than 
fifty ds or e more than 8&4 inches 
combined length and girth, may be sent by 
air mail. 




















The Recognized Source for 


Authentic Airway Information 
CONTENTS 
PASSENGER—MAIL—EXPRESS 
SCHEDULES and RATES (every city on 

an air-line). 
Makes of Planes and Engines used. 
Passenger Capacity and Baggage Allow- 
ance. 
Air-Rail connections and Terminal Facili- 
ties. 
Offices, Officials and Maps. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


The Official Aviation Guide 
105 W. Adams St., Dept. C, Chicago, Il. 
$5.00 PER YEAR SINGLE COPIES 50c 











Complete Air Mail 
Routes and Schedules 


With Map of all U. S. Air Mail Lines 
FREE with the Compliments of 


’ 

NAT’S newly revised Air Mail and Air 
Express Schedules should be available to 
the mail and traffic departments of every 
business organization. 

A new edition—just off the press—giving 
complete and authoritative time tables, 
with map of all Air Mail and Air Express 
lines in operation July 10, will be mailed 
without cost upon request. Simply ad- 
dress Dept. F, 


Nationa. Ar TRANSPORT, INC. 
General Offices 
5936 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago, -Ill. 
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SEAPLANE OVER 
HUDSON 85 MINUTES 


Speedboats for seaplane 
leave ft. of E. 42nd St. 10 
A. M. and 3y- M. Leave 
Albany 3 P. M. every day 
and 5:30 P.M. One way 
siete g 

tions at 45 a 


#3ch Street (Bryant 4156) 
otels, McBride’s Ticket 





> tes 
and Tourist Agencies. 


Night and Sunda 
Vis Gove, Ext. 864. 


AIRWAYS 


; ALBANY 























































































PITCAIRN AVIATION 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
ATLANTA, TAMPA, MIAMI 
AIR MAIL ROUTES 


3500 miles flown daily giving air mail 
service to New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
lumbia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
Connection at New York for New England 
and Canada, West and far West; at 
Atlanta for South West and Middle West 
at Miami for West Indies, Central a 
South America. 
Send for Air Mail Map and latest complete 
Air Mail Schedules. 


PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC. 
Sperry Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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.A.M. No. . a 
F.AM. No. 6—Pass. & Mail—Miami, Havana, 
p gintiago, Port au Prince, Sa in, 


Carmen, Campeche, Merida, Cozumel Island. 
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No. 8—Pass. & Mail—Brownsville, Tampico 
City, Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, Minatitlan, Ville SR nea 
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CHELSEA 8600 








Forbes Aviation Service Dep’t. 


A. BRAYDEN, Manager 
Instant Information on Air Routes 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Map as of July 13, a | 
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PAN AMERICAN 


AIR-RAIL THROUGH SERVICE 


from any city in this country daily, all 
year round passenger-mail service to 


HAVANA 
tri-weekly to 
NASSAU SANTIAGO PORTE AU PRINCE 
SANTO DOMINGO and SAN JUAN 
Train to plane transfer at Miami 
PAN AMERICAN AIR-WAYS, Inc. 
Chanin Building New York City ’ 
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Purveyors to that Giant, 
Gasoline Power 


oe under the hood of your car, or in the wings 
of a plane, is that modern giant, Gasoline Power... 
ready to leap to life at the touch of the Bendix Drive, 
or the Bendix Aviation Starter. These Bendix prod- 
ucts are standard on most automobiles, and on most 
completely-equipped airplanes. 


The giant has been a more obedient servant of Civ- 
ilization ever since the tremendous energy he repre- 
sents came under the precise control of Bendix Brakes 
... used on the majority of motor vehicles and on the 
thoroughly modern airplanes. 


The life spark and vital energy of the giant come 
from ignition and carburetion equipment, also impor- 
tant Bendix products. 


Here are the essentials of starting, of going, and of 
stopping, in this age of Gasoline Power. These essen- 
tials are destined for soundest, responsible, foresighted 
development by the Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
Its units, always individually great, now compose 
the very ground floor of a structure whose | 






firm foundation is Modern Transportation. 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Chicago. 
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AVIATION 
ORPORATION 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND.—BRAKES FOR AIRPLANES AND MOTOR VEHICLES 
BENDIX SERVICE CORPORATION, CHICAGO—-NATIONAL SERVICE FOR BENDIX PRODUCTS 
BENDIX-COWDREY BRAKE TESTER, INC., FITCHBURG, MASS.—BRAKE SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, ELMIRA, NEW YORK—BENDIX STARTER DRIVE 
DELCO AVIATION CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO—-ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR AVIATION 
ECLIPSE AVIATION COMPANY, EAST ORANGE, N. J.—AVIATION STARTERS AND GENERATORS 
ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC., ELMIRA, N. Y¥.—TEXTILE DEVICES AND DYEING PROCESSES 


INTERNATIONAL GERNANDT MOTORS, LTD., SOUTH BEND, IND.—AUTOMOTIVE DIESEL ENGINES 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, SIDNEY, N. ¥.—MAGNETO: FOR AIRPLANES 
STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY, CHICAGO-—-AVIATION AND AUTOMOTIVE CARBURETORS 


STROMBERG RESEARCH CORPORATION, CHICAGO—AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 


BENDIX BRAKES, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA BENDIX-PERROT BRAKES, LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, LTD., WALKERVILLE, CANADA STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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UCCESS is but another name for 

service. As we serve so do we 
succeed. This same thought has 
been stated in many different ways. 
But every man must discover the 
old, old truth for himself. That is 
one thing that makes the progress of 
civilization so slow. We cannot hand 
down our full experience. Each gen- 
eration may profit by what has been 
done before, but we must all discover 
the big things in life for ourselves.— 
Theodore F. Merseles. 


* %*« * 


The sincerity of a true man so per- 
vades his whole spirit and beautifies 
his language that his society is the 
most attractive, his speech the most 
forcible, his influénce the most be- 
nign. Let us develop and enforce 
these three points.—Magoon. 

-* 2 


Nature makes us poor only when 
we want necessaries, but custom 
gives the name of poverty to the 
want of superfluities—Dr. Johnson. 

. ¢..2 


As Washington declared in his 





THOUGHTS | 


ON LIFE AND 
~ BUSINESS ~ 


ABOR is man’s great function. 

He is nothing, he can do nothing, 
he can achieve nothing, fulfill noth- 
ing without working. If you are 
poor—work. If you are rich—con- 
tinue to work. If you are burdened 
with seemingly unfair responsibilities 
—work. If you are happy—keep 
right on working. Idleness gives 
room for doubts and fears. If dis- 
appointments come—work. If your 
health is threatened—work. When 
faith falters—work... When dreams 
are shattered and hope seems dead— 
work. Work as if your life were in 
peril. It really is. No matter what 
ails you—work. Work faithfully— 
work with faith. Work is the great- 
est remedy available for both mental 
and physical afflictions.—Korsaren. 

—From H. P. Baum, De Land, Fla. 

* * * 

Flattery is a splendid cure for a 
stiff neck—there are few heads it 
won’t turn——The Kodak Magazine. 

a 

All of us know young men of 18 
to 22 years of whom we are certain 
that at 40 they will be considered suc- 


farewell address, “Reason and expe- cessful. Their eyes, their bearing, 
rience forbid us and their mental 
to believe that A Text attitude indicate 
national morality that they will 
can long prevail I HAVE been young and now have no difficulty 
where religious am old; yet have I not seen in finding a place 
caccol the righteous forsaken, nor his 
principles are ex- seed begging bread—Peales 37:25. for themselves. 
cluded. These Some will become 


principles rightly 
understood by 
both capital and 
labor and dili- 
gently applied to 
the social and industrial structure are 
the only effective answer to the com- 
munist.—William E. Kerrish. 
a 


Allentown, 
your 


It is well for a man to respect his 
own vocation, whatever it is, and to 
ink himself bound to uphold it, and 






j to claim for it the respect it deserves. 


—Charles Dickens. 
—From G. Lilly, Washington, D. C. 
ok * oF 


Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. Talent will 
not, do it; nothing is more com- 

mon than unsuccessful men 
with talent. Genius will 
not; unrewarded genius is 
almost a proverb. Educa- 
tion will not; the world is 
full of educated derelicts. 
Persistence and determina- 
tion alone are omnipotent. 
The slogan “Press on” has 
solved and always will solve 
«the problem of the human 
srace.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Sent in by J. I. Harper, 
Pa. 
favorite 
Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 





merchants, others 
captains of indus- 
try. Some will 
rise to leadership 
in law, others in 
medicine, research or science. 

The qualities that recommend 
young men are a willingness to work, 
courage in the face of disappoint- 
ment, the habit of thrift, and a sense 
of fairness. These, combined with 
moderate intelligence, insure a future 
for a young man that can be foretold 
with the same accuracy as the annual 
wheat crop.—William Feather. 

* * * 

There is no man in any rank who 
is always at liberty to act as he would 
incline. In some quarter or other he 
is limited by circumstance.—Blaire. 


What is 
text? A 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source cf 
quotation. 
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HE hardest thing to find is 
the independent business man 
who knows how to get all the 
factors working together, and who 
can so organize them that he can pay 
the bills out of the receipts. That 
everlasting problem spoils a good 
many business enterprises. I think 
I could run almost any business if 
somebody would pay the bills. I talk 
to a great many radical clubs. They 
say that capital exploits labor, that 
all the capitalist does is to hire some 
labor, underpay it, sell it at a high 
price and pocket the difference. 
Sometimes I say to them, ‘Now, if 
that is all there is to do, why don’t 
some of you do that and make money 
yourself? The reason you don’t is 
because you can’t. If there are one 
hundred radicals present, I am pretty 
safe in saying that there isn’t one 
man among them who can hire any 
kind of labor, pay the current wages, 
and get a product that he can sell for 
enough to pay the wages—Thomas 
N. Carver, Harvard economist. 
* * x 


Our doubts are traitors and make 
us lose the good we oft might win, 


by fearing to attempt.—Shakespeare. 
* * Xx 


Trade is a companion of peace, 
and flourishes only in her presence. 
Yet trade, seen through eyes preju- 
diced by a too selfish nationalism, be- 
comes an excuse for war. Peoples 
are too easily led by leaders into 
thinking that the stimulating rivalries 
of the market-place are summons to 
war.—The Library. 

: + 2 


A business is like a snowball: one 
man can easily push it along for a 
while, but the snowball becomes so 
large if pushed ahead that help must 
be obtained to roll it—and if you 
don’t keep rolling it, it will soon melt. 

—From S. F. Lock, New York, N. Y. 

o e's 


No industry has anything but what 
is put into it by the men who are in 
it—Henry Ford. 

* * * 


Silence is part of the Eternal. All 
things that are true and last- 
ing have been taught to 
men’s hearts in the silence. 
Amidst the babel of schools 
we are bewildered and af- 
frighted. Silence teaches no 
creeds, only that God's 
arms are round the uni- 
verse. Listen to the voice 
of silence, for it is surely 
the voice of God.—Jerome 
K. Jerome. 
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The executives of a nationally 
FI G L | Dy ES known firm found they couldn’t 
intelligently administer the affairs ‘ 


that took them Qi of the corporation as long as they 
depended upon inadequate figures 


. mont h lo get that were slow in coming. 
10 NWN Q WwW C O M F It was a Remington Rand Business 



























ay analyst who surveyed their, prob- 

. FVE by 1) AY lem . . . prescribed the remedy. 

Ik Accounting machines came in! 

if } 
Ik 





Heretofore, business men consid- 
ering the application of machine 
accounting methods have had to 
weigh the technical arguments of 
a legion of salesmen each with a 
single type of machine to sell. But 
since Remington Rand has con- 
solidated the leading makers of 
accounting equipment, you have 
the impartial and expert advice of 
mene contest, one man who selects from among 


’ a . 30 models the one machine that 
: To any firm with any sort of ac- 


counting problem, Remington 
The only complete adding and Rand offers the advice of one of _There’s a Remington Rand man 
accounting machine service in its business technicians ...with- in your city ready to help. Tele- 
America .... . . . + +  Outcost or obligation. phone for him today. 


Now, this firm gets daily figures 
on production, purchasing, sales, 
expenses, bank balance, and net 
profit. For the first time, the man- 
agement has attained real busi- 


best fits your needs. 


— Se ‘ 
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DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines . . . .- REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines POWERS Accounting Machines 


| Remington Rand 


| BUSINESS SERVICE 
Executive Offices, Buffalo,N. Y. . . Sales Offices in all Leading Cities 








HE board of di- 
rectors of a 
corporation is 


elected by the stock- 
holder to do things for 
him. Being in no posi- 
tion to do anything for 
himself, he chooses 
them and gives them 
full power to do for 
him everything that needs to be done. 

For the bondholder, the directors 
do nothing beyond honorably paying 
interest and principal as provided in 
his bond. 

For the employee, the directors do 
nothing further than treat him justly, 
rendering him a fair return in wages, 
commissions, pensions and privileges 
for the labor which he peforms. 

For the public, the directors do 
nothing further than render it honest 
and efficient service in return 
for its money. 

For themselves, the direc- 
tors do no more than vote 


so 


ights” 


By John Andrew Holmes 


It is more often true than not in a 
successful enterprise that in paying 
the stockholder half his earnings and 
investing the rest for him in his busi- 
ness the directors are doing the thing 
for him that is best for him, and in 
many cases the greatest blessing 
which they can confer upon him is to 
pay him nothing whatever. 

The fact that any given sum of 
money is not distributed to him as an 
individual, but is held in the common 


HE United States Steel 


Corporation . 
offered rights to its shareholders to sub- 


The Hoary Detusion 


of Stockholders’ 


public, the bondholders, 
the employees, or any- 
body else except the 
stockholder _ himself, 
The moment he receives 
a dividend check, his 
stock is intrinsically 
worth as much less than 
before as the sum 
which he receives. 
While the psychology of the in- 
vesting public may be affected by the 
action of the directors in such a way 
as to cause it to pay more or less for 
stock, the stockholder owns no more 
and no less property after the pay- 
ment of his dividend than he owned 
before—unless we make mention of 
the trifling portion of his holdings 
which is consumed in the expense 
of distributing his dividend to him. 
Likewise, the payment of what is 
known as a stock dividend is 
not necessarily doing anything 
for the stockholder. If the div- 


themselves reasonable compen- 
sation for their time. But for 
the stockholder, the directors 
do everything. 

If they issue bonds, they do 
so because they deem such ac- 
tion to be in the stockholder’s 
interest. If they acquire addi- 
tional property, or if they sell 
part of what they already con- 
trol, it is because they think 
that they are doing something 
for the stockholder. If they 
raise the price of their com- 
modity, or if they lower the 
price, it is because they feel 
that thereby they are doing 
something to the advantage of 
the stockholder. 

If they pass a dividend, it is 
equally true, they are doing 
this also for the stockholder. 
Whether expending or retain- 
ing money, whether passing 
money to the stockholder or 
withholding it from him, they 
are always acting in accord- 
ance with their conception of 
the stockholder’s interest—or 
else they are unfaithful to 
their trust. 

If at any time, the directors 


scribe to one additional share of common 
stock at 140 for every 7 shares held as of May 
1, 1929. ‘Theoretically, with Steel common sell- 
ing around 189, the right to buy one share at 
140 was worth a little less than $49. But the 
holder of one share could buy only one-seventh of 
a new share and his “right” on one common 
share held as of May 1 was, therefore, one-seventh 
of 49 or about $7, minus a fractional point for 
commissions, etc. 

If the holder of this one share of Steel com- 
mon exercised his right he would buy one-seventh 
of a new share at 140 or about $20. As the 
stock went ex-rights the price automatically (and 
theoretically) dropped the value of a right, $6 
from 189, or a theoretical market price of about 
183. 

The holder who exercised his right now has 
one-seventh of a share of additional stock selling 
at 183, or an added equity of about $26. By 
exercising his right he paid only $20 for this new 
fractional share and he is, therefore, $6 to the 
good. That $6 is just about equal to the “value” 
of the “rights” which he could have sold in the 
open market. 

From a_ theoretical standpoint, therefore, 
he would have been just as well off financially, 
and perhaps a little better, if he had simply sold 
his right in the open market, instead of using it 
to reduce the buying price of his new stock. 


idend is 100 per cent. and the 
stockholder keeps it all, he has 
twice as many shares as be- 
fore, but each share is worth 
exactly half as much. If he 
sells the new ‘shares, the effect 
is precisely the same upon his 
holdings as if he had sold half 
his shares before the dividend. 

While most intelligent inves- 
tors understand these facts, 
not so many realize that there 
is no difference except in de- 
gree when the stock dividend 
is only 2 per cent. The shares 
are merely made as much 
smaller as the number of them 
is made bigger, and the stock- 
holder has only the choice be- 
tween keeping them all and 
having no more than before, 
and selling the new stock and 
having less than before. In 
neither event have the direc- 
tors “generously’ “done any- 
thing for him” more than take 
such action as seemed to them 
wise. 

Sometimes so far from dis- 
bursing money to the stock- 
holder the directors feel that 
the interests of the business 





pay the stockholder all the current 
earnings of his corporation, they may 
or may not be doing something for 
the stockholder. If the money might 
be better employed in the expansion 
of the business, then they would be 
doing more for him if they so used 
it, and in crippling his corporation 
by handing its funds to him, they are 
doing something not for him but 
against him. 


treasury of all the stockholders, does 
not render him the poorer. He is 
neither deprived of property by re- 
taining the money in the coffers of 
his corporation nor enriched by dis- 
bursing it to him. 

Nothing that the directors ever 
hand to the stockholder, however 
generously they treat him, is ever 
taken out of themselves. Neither is 
it abstracted from the pockets of the 


require that they get some 
money from him. As they are sup- 
posed to “do something for him’ 
when they hand him money, so they 
are represented as doing something 
for him when they compel him to pay 
them money. For in such cases the 
favorite way of extracting from him 
such a sum as the interests of his 
business require is to confer upon 
him “valuable rights.” By bestowing 
such “rights” the corporation receives 
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To the letter as well as the spirit 


Here at Robbins & Myers we have 
had our ups and downs. We have 
known the fat years and the lean, 
boom times and panic, and we area 
little prideful of the fact that in 
over half a century no customer has 
ever once complained of a breach of 
faith. The good name of Robbins & 
Myers—and the standard of work- 
manship it stands for in the world 
—isa family tradition handed down 
through successive generations. 


And so long as any of us are alive 
we shall continue to give our cus- 
tomers what our long experience 
tells us they need rather than what 
they unknowingly may order, that 
R &M Fans and Motors may con- 
tinue to give ‘‘plus’’ service where- 
ever they are employed. Often it 
means less profit to us, but a far 
wiser man than we once truly said, 
‘‘a good name is more to be desired 
than great riches.”’ 















































If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 





Partial List of Apparatus to which Robbins & Myers Motors have been successfully applied 





Adding Machines Confectioner’s Machinery Humidifiers Movie Projectors 











Advertising Displays | Conveyors Ironing Machines Portable Tools 

Air Compressors Dental Lathes Labeling Machines _ Printing Presses 
Baker's Machinery Dish Washers Oil Burners Spray Equipment 
Blowers Driers Office Appliances icket Selling Machines 
Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers Organ Blowers Vacuum Cleaners 
Churns Folding Machines Mailing Machines Ventilating Fans 

Cloth Cutters Heaters Machine Tools Unit Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators Meat Choppers Washing Machines 


Coin Counters 


Hoists 


Milking Machines 





Wrapping Machines 




































































Springfield, Ohio 


Robbins & Myers, ne. 






Brantford, Ontario 
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dividends, so to speak, instead of 
paying them out. By virtue of such 
rights, the stockholder is forced 
either to put up the additional funds 
required or to take such action as 
shall lead to some one else’s doing so 
in his stead. If he fails to do one or 
the other of these two things, he in- 
curs a financial loss. 

If he elects to use his rights him- 
self, he buys stock (or sometimes 
bonds) at less than the market price, 
but is made neither richer nor poorer 
by the transaction, for while his new 
stock has cost him less than it is 
worth, his old stock has deteriorated 
in value by reason of the increase in 
the amount of stock. 

If instead of purchasing the addi- 
tional shares, he sells his rights, he 
has not rendered himself richer to 
the extent of the proceeds, for while 
he holds as many shares as before, 
they are worth less than they were 
formerly worth. The sale of rights, 
like the receipt of dividends, only 
compensates a stockholder for the 
diminution of the value of his hold- 
ings. Indeed, he is in this case a 
slight loser, in as much as he must 
usually pay a broker for selling his 
rights, so that intrinsically his for- 


Branding a@ 


Product 
By John Fletcher 


: ae day comes when someone 
in a manufacturing plant, sud- 
denly conceives the brilliant and 
original idea that the product should 
henceforth go to the world branded 
or bearing a label of identification. 
Then everyone in the place, from the 
office boy to the president, is asked 
to contribute suggestions. The points 
of hundreds of lead pencils are bro- 
ken, while reams of paper are cov- 
ered with all manner of trick names 
by which the new product can be 
identified. 

Somewhere in the course of the 
proceedings a person with plain, ordi- 
nary common sense suggests that the 
merchandise bear the name of the 
founder of the business, or perhaps 
that of the inventor of the article, 
substantiating his suggestion with the 
observation that Tiffany is a name 
which really means something very 
definite—that we would never associ- 
ate the name Chrysler with a chew- 
ing gum, and that Colgate, Williams, 
Carnegie, Westinghouse, Packard and 
an endless number of other names 
suggest immediately a specific prod- 
uct. 

That is always the first and best 
solution when it comes to selecting a 
name for any product. With the selec- 
tion of a name should come with it 
the selection of a symbol to accom- 


tune becomes as much less as that of 
the broker becomes more. 

So far as the original receiver of 
rights is concerned, the new spell- 
ing, “r-i-t-e-s,” referring to duty 
rather than privilege, is more nearly 
correct than the old one. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that in certain cases, the sale 
price of rights is nothing whatever 
after their owner has paid his bro- 
ker’s commission. At the present 
time, the directors of a vast corpora- 
tion have issued rights which are 
quoted at about $15 bid for every 
thousand. The holder of ten shares 
therefore would have but 15 cents’ 
worth of rights, even if he could sell 
ten at the same price as they are 
worth by the thousand, which he can- 
not do. Moreover, what broker will 
execute a sale for 15 cents? In this 
case, the directors have slightly im- 
paired the intrinsic value of the stock 
holder’s holdings, but have sent him 
in a registered letter something which 
is worth nothing to him. 

The first impulse of the small 
stockholder is to curse the directors 
for beating him out of his 15 cents. 
But the fact is that the directors have 
achieved their purpose of providing 


* * * 


pany the name, for experience has 
proved that many people will call for 
a product by the symbol printed on 
the label or package when the name 
of the product for the moment has 
slipped from their memories. The 
amiable portraits of Mr. Mennen and 
Mr. Douglas and the old familiar 
picture of St. George and the Dragon 
used on the label of a once famous 
tonic, are excellent examples of what 
I refer to as symbols. 

Of course, there is plenty of prece- 
dent for the adoption of such names 
as Royal, Peerless, Superior and the 
like, just as we have many success- 
ful articles, the names of which have 
been arrived at by combining the first 
syllables of the name of a business 
into a single word, such for example 
as Nabisco, Amco and hundreds of 
others. Generally speaking, however, 
the safest thing to do is to name a 
product after an individual and thus 
put behind it the feeling in the mind 
of the consumer that there is actually 
some person responsible to the con- 
sumer for the successful operation 
of the product. 


He Never Says “No” 


SALESMAN with an extreme- 
ly high record never contradicts 
a prospect. 

“When a customer says ‘no’ to me 
I let it stand,” he explained. “I find 
another way of meeting his argument 
without a direct contradiction, as that 
often closes a man’s mind to you. 
My experience has been that the 
shortest way through a ‘no’ is around 

it.’—Robert Simpson. 
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funds for his company in this cage 
with less loss to him than had they 
issued so-called “valuable rights.” For 
in selling such rights he would have 
been out not merely 15 cents, but the 
full amount of his broker’s fee— 
probably $5. For no matter how 
“valuable” the rights issued to him, 
he would be neither richer nor poor- 
er because of them, except for the 
nay loss of his payment to his bro- 
er. 





In view of the above obvious facts, 
is it not high time that we should 
retire the moronic expression, “Doing 
something for the _ stockholders’? 
While this would appreciably shorten 
the financial columns in the daily 
press, nothing would be lost but a 
hoary delusion. 


All that any sensible stockholder 
can ask of his directors is that they 
give full return for their directors’ 
fees in the form of careful manage- 
ment of his business. Whether they 
issue dividends or withhold them, 
whether they issue “valuable rights” 
or refrain from so doing, they are 
equally “doing something for the 
stockholder,” provided only that they 
do what is best for his buisness. 


Not According to 
Hoyle 


CONCERN in Reno, Nevada, 
hired an advertising man who 
had obtained the grounding for his 
profession at a great university. The 
advertising man was nothing if not 
scientific. His mail campaigns 
showed that he knew his business and 
produced results economically. 

The president was an uneducated 
man who had succeeded by sheer 
force and who believed that he could 
do anything as well or better than 
anybody else. 

He decided that instead of letters 
the firm should get out a huge circu- 
lar in imitation of a newspaper, de- 
scribing in superlatives its mining 
properties. He wrote it himself. 

The advertising man was horrified 
at so crude a campaign; it was not 
in accordance with good advertising 
practices. He even ventured to tell 
the president that it would harm the 
company. His counsel was rejected, 
but he did succeed in prevailing upon 
his boss to delay the mailing until 
an advertising expert in San Fran- 
cisco had been consulted. The expert 
condemned it in every respect and 
sent a bill for $200 for his analysis. 

Nothing could shake the presi- 
dent’s own opinion of his work and 
he ordered hundreds of thousands of 
his paper mailed. The strangest part 
is that he was proven to be right. 
The campaign was the most success- 
ful ever conducted for the company. 
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Everybody Says: 
“TAKE EXERCISE!” = For the same 
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" good reason — pause and refresh yourself 
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O No tonic like exercise. Nothing leaves you 
feeling quite so good. But how few of us 
can get the time for the right measure of 
exercise these high-pressure days... Yet 

la, millions of busy people have learned a 

ho delightful, sensible way to keep them- 

: ' gelves healthy, happy and alert while at 

ot work. It’s the pause that refreshes, when 

1S they relax for a minute to enjoy an ice- 

id cold, delicious, tingling Coca-Cola at the 

d nearest fountain, around the corner 

7 from anywhere... You can’t be too 

d rushed or too busy to find a minute here’ 

n 


and there for this happy break in the 
crowded hours of every day and the re- 
ward you’ll find in Coca-Cola’s cool after- 
sense of refreshment . . . Keeping fit for 
work, just as keeping fit for play, proves 
how valuable is that short rest period— 
to pause and refresh yourself. 


na 





THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own 
thin, crystal-like glass. This glass insures the 
right proportions of Coca-Cola syrup and ice-cold 
carbonated water. The final touches are to add a 
little finely chipped ice and stir with aspoon until 
the sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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: business situation 
continues with little 


change during the past 


A Digest 
for 


Time-Saving News 


Busy Business Men 
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industry is still about 20 per 
cent. above the corresponding 
period of last year. 








month. The tendency, noted 
in the early weeks, toward the 
usual seasonal decline in gen- 
eral activity, has continued to 
make itself felt but not to the 
degree normally expected. 
Most of the more important 
lines have held up in surpris- 
ingly strong manner and since 
the production levels of late 
Spring were already far ahead 
of previous years, the early 
part of the third quarter 
promises to continue indus- 
trial activity at levels consid- 
erably above those normally 
expected. 

The steel business is still 
the marvel of the entire pic- 
ture, with demand apparently 
still far from satisfied and 
with most plants showing a 
seasonal decline as a result of 
hot weather rather than be- 
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The motor classification is 
also holding up much better 
than was expected. June pro- 
duction, according to advance 
figures, displayed only a mod- 
erate decline from the record 
totals of the previous month 
and was still over 25 per cent. 
ahead of the output for the 
same month of last year. 

Total domestic output for 
the first half of 1929 is placed 
at about 3,400,000 units. This 
compares with 2,326,000 in 
the first half of last year, with 
a previous high of 2,482,000 
in 1926 and sets up by a large 
margin a new high record in 
the history of the industry. 
Exports of motor cars have 
declined, however, below pre- 
vious months of this year as 
well as under the same month 
of last year. 


HE building industry is 
still running well behind 

last year’s record totals, and is 
the only one of the Big Three 




















orders but the total on hand 
as of the latest statement is 


still over 600,000 tons ahead of the same period last 


year. 


FTER a sharp drop due to the holiday shut-downs 
early in July the general steel operation rate has 
again recovered rapidly and is back above 90 per cent. once 
more. The Corporation is at a rate of about 95 per cent., 
while independents are operating only a little below 90 
per cent. of capacity. Average rate for the whole steel 
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New Records Established. St. Louis 
Gets Next Year’s Exposition. 
Big Government Orders 


_ have been plenty of spectacular 
flights and new records during the past 
month. None of the trans-Atlantic flights 
have been quite successful in reaching the 
meditated goals set, but, on the other hand, 
there have been no great failures and 
trans-ocean flying has claimed fewer vic- 
tims this year than last. The Atlantic hop 
appears to be growing at least less dan- 
gerous, if not safer. 

Following the flight eastward of the 
Frenchmen in June, Williams and Gancey, 
two Americans, piloted their Pathfinder 
from Maine to Rome, though they were 
forced to stop enroute for fuel. We have 
previously mentioned the Swedish flyers 
who are blazing, rather slowly to be sure, 
a@ new commercial airplane trail from 


that is not setting up new high 
records. Volume of contracts 


awarded in June east of the Rocky Mountains, according 


to F. W. Dodge Corporation reports, was only $545,000,- 
000, a decline of 7 per cent. from the previous month 


Europe to the United States by way of 
Greenland and Iceland. American flyers 
attempted doing somewhat the same thing 
in the Chicago Tribune plane, the Untin 
Bowler, which was slowly making its 
round-trip flight from Chicago to Berlin, 
via the Arctic route, until caught in an 
ice-floe and destroyed. 


New Air Records 


EANWHILE, new speed 

have been set in trans-continental 
flight, the latest record going to Captain 
Frank Hawkes in an eastward crossing of 
the United States, setting also a new round- 
trip record of under 36 hours. Endurance 
records have also been broken wide open 
through air-refueling. Flying over Culver 
City, California, the Angeleno, with L. W. 
Mendell and R. B. Reinhart flying the 
Wright single-motored craft, went far be- 
yond any previous endurance flights to set 
a new world record for continuous flight 
at 246 hours, breaking the recent previous 
record of 174 hours by a wide margin. 
The flyers were up for more than 10 days. 


records . 


of the present year, and 16 per cent. under the corres- 
ponding month of 1928. First half building totals are a 
little over three billions and show a decline of 12 per 
cent. from the first half of last year. 

Commercial failures have shown a large decline for the 
first half, both in number and in total liabilities. 


Flight-Lieutenant Atcherly has won the 
King’s Cup air race in the seventh annual 
meet in England with an average speed 
of over 150 miles per hour. The course 
was 1,100 miles and 25 contestants finished 
the race. Lieut. Atcherly used a Gloster 
Grebs two-seater machine. 


HE Los Angeles has been conducting 

tests over its Lakehurst hangar in 
which small airplanes have contacted with 
the dirigible with complete success. De- 
tails of the maneuver have not been made 
public but the general method is by means 
of a grappling hook arrangement on the 
under-side of the dirigible to which the 
plane is attached while both ships are 
going at good speed. The plane also took 
off from the mother ship. 

The Navy has let a series of large con- 
tracts involving expenditures of nearly 
$5,000,000 in pursuance of a five-year 
building program. The War Department 
has approved contracts for purchase of 
about $2,000,000 worth of new airplane 
motors. Included in the Navy program is 
the contract for an all-metal flying boat, 
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to be built by the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany of Baltimore at a cost of $150,000. 


1930 Air Show 


HE 1930 National Aircraft Show, un- 

der the auspices of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, will 
be held in St. Louis. 

The exact date has not been decided 
upon, but it will be some time in Febru- 
ary. It was also announced that the third 
annual All-American Aircraft Show will 
be held in Detroit starting April 5, 1930, 
and lasting eight days. 

The St. Louis exposition will be staged 
in the two national exhibition buildings on 
Oakland Avenue, it was said, where 86,000 
square feet in each building will be used 
for airplane displays. The added area be- 
tween the buildings will also be used for 
booths. 




















Commodity Movement Continues Gen- 
erally Strong. Wheat Leads Grain 
Strength. Oil Prices Firm 


HE general movement of commodity 

prices during the past month has been 
somewhat irregular but in the main the 
tendency has been upward. If the trend 
in grain prices be given its full weight, 
then the commodity market may be said 
to have been definitely strong. From head- 
long reaction in June to spectacular 
strength in July is the recent record of the 
grain market. In general other commodi- 
ties have followed somewhat the lead of 
the grain markets, but the general list has 
been a good deal more irregular than the 
grains. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Vv. 
Dus’s tadees iss .s... 188.689 185.856 195.183 
Bradstreet’s ......... 12.4853 12.456: 13.1418 
Bureau of Labor.... 95.8 96.8 98.6 


The monthly indexes are fairly con- 
sistent and report a good advance over 
the previous figures. Dun’s monthly in- 
dex, however, shows a much sharper re- 
bound than does the Bradstreet index. The 
former figure has been much more er- 
ratic this year, however, having dropped 
from 194 in March to a low of 185 in 
June and subsequently recovering to its 
latest levels. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities based on 1926 
average prices as 100 has had its advance 
slowed down considerably in recent weeks. 
After a fairly rapid recovery during June 
and the early part of July, the advance has 
tapered off until the recent weeks show 
fractional reactions once more. The latest 
figure is still around 98, however, com- 
pared with a July high point of 98.2 and 
with a low figure in June of around 95. 


Grains Spurt 


AS is usually the case, especially in the 
rapid movements of the present year, 
the grain markets have continued to mo- 
nopolize attention in the course of general 
commodity prices. It has been some time 
since the price situation in the general 
grain classifications has displayed such an 
abrupt and definite reversal as has been 
the case thus far in 1929. Almost as soon 
as the new year opened, grain prices be- 
gan to weaken. The reaction gained mo- 
mentum until trading bordered on complete 
demoralization during some of the weak- 
est days in early June. Since then the up- 
ward movement has been even more rapid 
than the downward movement which pre- 
ceded it. 


49 


Practically all of the important grains 
have not only regained most of the ground 
lost since the beginning of Spring but 
are not so very far from the highest levels 
thus far in 1929. Wheat has advanced 
another 13 or 14 cents per .bushel and 
shows an extreme advance of over 30 cents 
per bushel since the bottom of the mar- 
ket was touched around the beginning of 
June. 

Corn prices have also shown an abrupt 
reversal of trend and the advance continues 
with another gain of over 2 cents per 
bushel since the middle of the past month. 
The recovery in oats has also been rapid 
and these prices also show a good advance 
from the low levels of the late Spring 
weakness. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, December........ $ 1.3934 $ 1.23% $ 1.36% 
Corn, December........-. 9334 91% ~—.82 
Oats, December.......... 50% 46% 44 
Cotton, Mid-Dec........ 18.53 18.87 19.75 
Re ee 7.30 6.30 7.40 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio........ 16% 1634 16 

SN: SEIN an ba.cit.0ls.s's.00 0525 0485 .0590 
Beef, Family............. 27.50 28.00 26.00 
oe ye. eee «| 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh........ 3 36.00 36.00 33.00 
CAS 6.75 7.00 6.20 
oO Se ee 18.00 18.00 14.75 
Zinc, E. St. Louis........ 6.75 6.65 6.20 
1 OEY RRS ae 45.75 44.25 46.38 
Rubber, December....... 21.60 20.10 19.10 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont... 1.30 1.21 1.22 
SINS vasenceeawwees 17 17 17 


Dy cliewey prices have not followed the 
lead of the grain markets during the 
second half of July. Cotton prices did not 
break as rapidly as did grain prices and 
their subsequent recovery, while definite, 
has not been nearly as spectacular as in 
the grains. After following the recovery 
for about six weeks, however, cotton prices 
have deserted the strength of grains and 
have shown a lower tendency in recent 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 


The factors considered are: Agriculture, 
trade, money, and 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


MURRAY HILL OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 39th St, 


























London Paris Brussels Liverpool Havre Antwerp 
Condensed Statement, June 29, 1929 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
due from Banks and Bankers............... $253,834,141.63 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates..... 124,157,315.00 
a acct sdebcbosivcvowed 24,120,465.13 
I kde ac des cctsvaecaccucies 31,978,017.26 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 976,334,538.09 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 404,039.99 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 6,299,154.41 
Credits Granted on Acceptances............ 110,542,967.14 
nai tL bee y ae Gis S nina koe e.s 13,627,237.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable..... -  14,713,083.93 
$1,556,010,960.33 

LIABILIBIES 

I rad ak 45 05 0s 5 > 5 604 $70,000,000.00 

FEO OIE 90,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits............... 26,418,067.72 
$186,418,067.72 
I 65 5.4 vias dn cde hk eee 375,840.00 
NS la oy 3 un cub wre eae men en 84,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc...... 18,627,319.18 

Agreements to Repurchase United States 
I occ oic sss vege icQ¥aeackeeias 1,296,188.20 
I ik ii ie ait et el ca. gh 110,542,967.14 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
NE 15554145 ies o's dDgw RED O45 scan oki 112,841,314.99 

TE $981,193,799.47 

Outstanding Checks ............ 60,715,463.63 
$1,041.909,263.10 
$1,556,010,960.33 
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weeks, while the advance was still going 
on in the grain market. 

The various grains have been strength- 
ened by unfavorable weather conditions 
and further reduction of crop estimates, 
Cotton prices, on the other hand, have 
been weakened by good weather in the 
chief growing States. 

Steel prices are holding firm, while the 
miscellaneous metals are irregular with 
lead prices off moderately, while zinc ana 
tin both show satisfactory advances. 


COPPER PRODUCTION EASES OFF 
55 Daily Rafe in Thousands of Tons 
5-4 
> 
5-2 
5-1 
5-0 
4:9 
4°8 TA 





N. 1929 JUNE 


EDUCTIONS of 25 cents to 35 cents 

a barrel in the price of Pennsylvania 
crude oil are regarded as a first move to 
bring prices more nearly in line with the 
demand price for lubricating oils with a 
Pennsylvania base. Refiners have been 
complaining for some time that the pre- 
vailing prices for the Pennsylvania oil left 
little or no profit at the prevailing rate 
for gasoline. 

Automobile prices have been fairly sta- 
ble for some time but there are indica- 
tions that the gradual downward revision 
in prices is again manifesting itself. One 
of the largest medium-priced producers 
has cut its quotations about $250 per car. 

















Interest Rates Show Easing Tendency 
but Are Still High. Brokers’ 
Loans Advance 


—— has been no very decided 
change in the credit situation in re- 
cent weeks. The position still remains 
abnormally tight, but what small changes 
have appeared seem to have been in favor 
of lower prices for credit. Call money has 
eased off moderately from the mid-year 
stringency which extended well into the 
early part of July. Rates are currently 
unchanged from those of late June. 

Time loans have shown a slight easing 
movement and have declined fractionally. 
Commercial paper is still steady and firm 
at 6 per cent., but bankers’ bills have 
once more been reduced by a series of 
rapid cuts. The most recent quotations 
are around 5 per cent., compared with a 
high point of 534 per cent., which was 
reached at the peak of the money squeeze 
late in March. 


2 Wks. be 
Rulin Ago go 
all AMID bi so cas. do cicecic 8% 8% 8% 
GO-SO day time... .......cccece 7% 8 
Commercial paper ............ 6 6 5% 
New York rediscount......... 5 5 5 


HE gold movement has continued to 
favor the United States by a consid- 
erable margin. During June there were 
total imports into the United States of 

















over $30,000,000. Exports were negligible 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Capita, SurpLus anD Unpivipep Prorits— $23 5,260,406.03 


6 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 29, 1929 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank..... $151,160,376.69 
Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer... 214,307,665.48 $ 365,468,042.17 





Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks 1,249,135,316.13 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .$171,692,761.42 
State and Municipal Bonds.................... 34.37 ;000.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank................. 6,000,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities..................-- 53476,497-68 234,606,259.10 
Subsidiaries: 
International Banking Corporation........... $ 6,000,000.00 
SRM IR Ni clk 5 ds chan dsbendchawees 2,000,000.00 8,000,000.00 
SE a sibise dns dct au 454 ca sk'n.ob dota aden Ve tee 33872573079 
Teeme in Transit with Branches. ; .....6.0.. cs cccceccccccnsas 11,904,010.47 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances................- 151,335,517.62 
| ree: PF er ree ee ee Pee eS 8,078,343-91 
MME resend. 5,.cnauntiedeincenaal Shae ose . $2,062,400,220.19 





LIABILITIES 





RENEE SRG am nmUy Scene SPR $1 10,000,000.00 
 ittbsAihssdbentek bd bap hadatebdeesed 1 10,000,000.00 
RN OID ek 0 Widnes vcig haces’ am odd ses 15,260,406.03 $ 235,260,406.03 
i kak thah nnd Mets sabe akes neebars hava anor enaices 1,470,891 893.36 
Liability on Acceptances and Foreign Bills.................... 243,329,248.88 
Circulation....... Lctlan esi cbadn bts Wek k cake ea wee entice 995345.00 
Dut on Poterel Reserve Bale. on... cseccccivccesdswcsceccs 90,000,000.00 
Reserves for: 

Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Expenses...... $ 16,933,337-83 

SUN 5s cn ehaknvnnntsetasawacdaas 5,885,989.09 22,819,326.92 

RK tuk» ss <innndis dames ewawee be Maan 1. $2,062,400,220.19 





Figures of Foreign Offices, which are included herein, are as of June 25, 1929. 





Head Office» 55 Watt Street » New York, 





Borough of Manhattan NEW YORK CITY BRANCHES 
42nd Street at Madison Ave. Borough of Brooklyn 
57th Street at Seventh Ave. 181 Montague Street Myrtle Avenue at Bleecker Street 
Park Avenue at 57th Street Nostrand Avenue at Herkimer Street Kings Highway at East 15th Street 
1 Park Avenue Myrtle Avenue at Clinton Avenue Pennsylvania Avenue at Liberty Ave. 
Fifth Avenue at 28th Street Fifth Avenue at 54th Street 18th Avenue at 64th Street 
Fifth Avenue at 41st Street Flatbush Avenue near Bergen Street 4th Avenue at 85th Street 
72nd Street at Broadway Flatbush Avenue at Church Avenue 36th Street at Third Avenue 
Madison Avenue at 72nd Street , 
86th Street at Broadway Borough of Bronx 
96th Street at Broadway 149th Street at Courtlandt Avenue Creston Avenue near Fordham Road 
Bowery at Bond Street 
Canal Street at Broadway Borough of Queens 
123 East 86th Street 85 Main Street, Flushing 92-11 Union Hall Street, Jamaica 
Varick St. at Vandam St. Queens Plaza East, Long Island City 
4255 Broadway near 181st St. 
135 East 14th Street | NINETY-ONE BRANCHES IN TWENTY-THREE FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


















































The Papers Were ‘There But 
the INK Had faded Away 
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/mportant Records are 


Usually Written with 


ANFORD'S » 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for TO Years* 
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i Statement of Condition 


as of July 1, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank 


Due from Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts . 


5% Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasury 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Capital. . 

Surplus. . 

Undivided Profits . : 

Deposits 

Circulation . 

Reserved for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 1 Acceptances 


and Foreign Bills 
Other Liabilities . 


LIABILITIES 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


- $ 29,896,076.08 


- 174,576,175.00 $204,472,251.08 


17,987,934.87 
29,814,250.07 
230,679,911.19 
225,000.00 
29,041,616.43 
2,171,869.52 
$514,392,833.16 


- $35,775,300.00 
35,500,000.00 $ 71,275,300.00 
3,175,903 .65 

395,314,076.10 
4,440,300.00 
1,406,876.78 

937,759.23 


37,646,617.40 
196,000.00 


$514,392,833.16 392,833.16 


The BANK of AMERICA — 


NATIONAL 


SSOCIATION 


34 Offices in Five Boroughs of Greater New York 


BANCAMERICA~BLAIR_ 


COMMERCIAL 





CORPORATION 


IDENTICAL IN OWNERSHIP 
30 Offices in the Principal Cities of U. S. A.and Europe 
COMBINED CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 127 MILLION DOLLARS 


T HRIFT 


FOREIGN 


TRUST 
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and the net gain in gold for this country 
amounted to about $30,000,000. This bal- 
ance includes only actual shipments and 
does not take account of earmarking op- 
erations. 

The net gain in gold of $30,000,000 for 
June is still moderately short of the $36,- 
000,000 gain displayed in the previous 
month. During June the bulk of imports 
came from Argentina, Great Britain and 
Canada. During the past month the gold 
movement has continued, though appar- 
ently at not so rapid a pace as previously, 
Great Britain has made some good-sized 
shipments, but imports have fallen off in 
the latter part of the month and it does 
not appear probable that total net imports 
of gold for the month of July will equal 
those of previous months. 


INCOME TAX PAYMENTS HIGH | 
(IN MILLIONS of DOLLARS by QUARTERS) 
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The tendency in brokers’ loans has con- 
tinued upward in recent weeks. In the 
early part of July there were several 
large weekly increases which carried the 
totals back very close to the high record 
for all time. 


Brokers’ Loans 


Wi a gain in-a single week of 
$227,000,000 the Federal Reserve 
figures jumped to a grand total of $5,770,- 
000,000. This figure showed a gain of 
$600,000,000 over the previous year and 
was only about $25,000,000 below the high 
record for all time, which was set up at 
$5,793,000,000 in the last week of March, 
1929. After a moderate decline the 
weekly figures have again tended irregu- 
larly upward and latest totals are not far 
from a new high record. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
also reported a large increase in loans to 
brokers. The latest report shows a gain 
of over $400,000,000 in a single month to 
a grand total of 2 little over $7,000,000,000. 
This is the first time that brokers’ loans 
have crossed this figure and the com- 
pilation sets up a new high record for all 
time. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have once more turned upward after a long 
period of almost constant decline. Latest 
figures once more show a good advance 
over the corresponding weeks of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
District 





1929 1928 

SS $14,620,451,000  $9,890,130,000 

RES TS 999,7 87,000 704,868, 
Philadelphia .......... 919,574,000 679,341,000 
eee 940,423,000 873,798,000 
CS eee 384,340,000 36, 187,000 
po eS a a oe 332,594,000 275,460,000 
tone VERE DIOS 1,982,685,000 1, 572, 946,000 
Ry See eee 399,771,000 319, 712,000 
Minneapolis .......... 242,908,000 204,240,000 
Kansas City.......... 419,464,000 308,592,000 
eer 223,610,000 205,815, 000 
San Francisco......... 1,076,888,000 910, 186,000 
Ae $22,542,485,000 $16,291,275,000 


HE United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has begun to take steps in re- 
duction of its treasury notes ahead of 
their maturity. During the past month 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 


POWER CORPORATION 


Controls important gas properties in the fast growing Northwest and 
Southeast sections of the United States through its Subsidiary Company, 


American Gas and Power Company 


which supplies gas through its operating units to 
Minneapolis, Minn. and surrounding communities serving a 
population of more than 500,000 


Birmingham, Ala. and suburbs serving a population of more 
than 300,000 


Jacksonville, Fla. and suburbs serving a population of more 


than 150,000 
Savannah, Ga. serving a population of more than 100,000 


and other thriving Cities and Communities 








The Future of Gas Companies Is Assured 








The American Gas Association officially reports an increase of 12% in gas 
sales during the first four months of 1929 by the first 81 representative Gas 
Companies reporting. 


This increase reflects in a large part the more extensive development of 
gas for industrial purposes attending the unusually high rate of industrial 
activity which characterized the country as a whole during the early part of 
this year. Another factor contributing to the expansion of gas sales is the in- 
creased use of gas for domestic, house heating and refrigerating purposes. 


The sales of gas for refrigeration and house heating are rapidly increasing 
in the South and Southeast. 


There Is a Great Future for the Gas Industry 


You can share in this by owning Dividend Paying Preferred and 
Common Stocks of AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS POWER COR- 
PORATION, which controls Companies serving growing centers of 
population—where the use of gas is becoming increasingly important. 


For Information Address Secretary 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 


& 


120 Broadway - New Y ork 
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(AU TOAY IAS 
GIFTS WORTHY 
OF YOUR NAME 


For your anniversary re- 
membrances, convention 
souvenirs, sales contest 
prizes and advertising spe- 
cialties, Wahl-Eversharp 
offers you an unusual 
choice of mer- 
chandise. Gifts 
which you can 
proudly give, 
imprinted with 
your name, if 
you desire. Gifts 
which will be 
warmly received 
and remain in 
use for years 
building good 
will for you. 


Remembrances 
appropriate for 
every occasion: 
world standard 
Wahl-Eversharp 
Pens and Pencils 
in all popular 
colors and pre- 
cious metals; 
handsomely 
made Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets in 
all styles with 
marble, onyx, 
metal or glass 
bases. 


All are gifts 
which reflect 
your prestige 
— at quantity 
prices which 
will fit your 
budget nicely. 


a ee 
WAAL - 
EVERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Advertising Specialty Dept., 

THE WAHL COMPANY, 

1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Kindly send prices and sales promotion plans. 


ait tos chains Atta db side wa od sss 
a re 
NARI aR” in Oe 
at A ck ails Sacks MOS A 5s Oe din sas 











the Government redeemed about $75,000,- 
000 of 3% per cent. U. S. Government 
Treasury notes, which are not due serially 
until 1930-32. . The offer was made pos- 
sible by a large surplus which the Govern- 
ment had at the close of its recent fiscal 
year. 

















Profits Continue to Set Up New High 
Records. Freight Movement Large 
and Pointing Still Higher 


B le railway systems of the nation con- 
tinue to set up new high records both 
in freight volume and in net earnings. Last 
issue we hazarded a conservative guess 
that May net railway operating income 
would reach a new record of about $100,- 
000,000. Even that figure has proved too 
low an estimate. 

Final net railway operating income of 
Class I railroad systems for the month of 
May is reported at $103,616,000, a gain of 
nearly $10,000,000 over the previous month 
and an advance of $15,000,000 over the 
same month of 1928, when net income of 
all such roads totaled only a little over 
$88,000,000. The previous recent high 
record was set up in May of 1923 at just 
over $90,000,000 and the figures of the 
present year have therefore set a new rec- 
ord for the month. 

The May net income report shows earn- 
ings at the rate of 5.81 per cent. on the 
roads’ claimed valuation, as against only 
about 5 per cent. in the corresponding 
month of last year. Gross operating rev- 
enues for the month of May this year are 
reported at $537,750,000, or an increase 
of a little better than 5 per cent. over the 
gross of $511,500,000 turned in for May of 
1928. Compared with this gain in gross 
income of only 5 per cent. the net profits 
of the Class I systems show a gain of 
about 20 per cent. over the same month of 
last year. 


MILLIONS Of DOLLARS 
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OADINGS of revenue freight con- 

tinue their splendid records and recent 
weekly reports are setting up new highs 
fer the year. Latest returns show weekly 
loadings at not far from 1,100,000 cars 
per week, a good gain from previous 
weeks of the current year and an increase 
of not so very far from 100,000 cars per 
week over the corresponding period of last 
year. It has been many years since the 
weekly figures on revenue freight loadings 


The standard 
of hotel 


service is 


STATLER 
SERVICE 


and the last 
word in hotel 


equipment is. . 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


You get better values at 
a Statler: private bath, 
morning paper, bed-head 
reading lamp, excellent 
library, variety of restau- 
rants (from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal service)—all the 
Statler comforts, plus 
Statler Service. And fixed 
rates are posted in every 
Statler room. 


we: eee of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsytivania) 
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reached a figure of 1,100,000 cars per week 
so early in the year and the recent figures 
are the highest for corresponding weeks 
in any recent years of railway history. 

The latest reports show gains in practi- 
cally all classifications over the same week 
in 1928. Miscellaneous freight, coal, grain 
and ore display the greatest advances and 
the only group to show any decline from 
last year is livestock shipments. 


Freight Movement High 


OVEMENT of freight on Class I 

railroad systems of the country dur- 
ing the first half of 1929 set up a new high 
record for all time, according to reports 
of the American Railway Association. For 
the first 26 weeks of the current 
year total loadings of revenue freight ag- 
gregated nearly 25,600,000 cars, showing 
a gain of well over 1,000,000 cars over the 
first half of last year. The 1929 figures 
exceed the previous record of 1927 by a 
margin of more than 75,000 cars, thus 
breaking the previous high record for first 
half year freight movement. 


Estimates of the Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Boards of the nation indicate a 
gain of nearly 7 per cent. in freight traffic 
in the third quarter of this year, over the 
same three months of 1928. Carload ship- 
ments of 29 principal commodities are 
placed at 9,817,000 for the whole of the 
present quarter, an increase of 632,000 cars 
over the third quarter of last year. Out 
of a total of 13 regional advisory boards 
only two divisions estimate that their car 
requirements for the three months of 1929 
will show any decline from the require- 
ments of last year. 




















Machine Sets Type by Recording the 
Human Voice. Pittsburgh Intro- 
duces Aluminum Street Cars 


EVELOPMENT of a “talkie-type- 
setter” whereby the human voice and 
movie film are substituted for the linotype 
and metal in the setting of type is one of 
the newest developments of inventive 
genius. 

The advantages this machine offers over 
other typesetting machines lie in the fact 
that it eliminates the human element. 
Copy is read into the machine, each word 
being spelled out, and the voice records 
on the movirg reel in the type font which 
has been adjusted. Disks similar to those 
used in Ediphone and other dictating ma- 
chines can be placed in the machine and 
run off. The reporter can read his own 
story into the disk. 

Heads, subheads and banks are read into 
the disc or the machine at the same time 
as the story, and by a font apparatus the 
type is adjusted to fit the heads and banks. 


Aluminum Street Cars 


ITTSBURGH has the first aluminum 

street car in the world. The car is 
built for vision—for the passengers. It has 
windows without the usual paneled obstruc- 
tions, and they can be raised or lowered 
with the same facility and by the same 
sort of “gadget” that one finds on auto- 
mobiles. 

The vehicle was built with special at- 
tention to speed, comfort and safety. The 
seats are form-fitting and one can recline 
at ease in them, 











EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you trail rice in the hotel lobby 


..-be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 





















































OP. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 




















abreast of advancing times. Her new 44-story 
Board of Trade Building rises majestically on 
thie site of her famous old grain exchange. 
The builders chose EDISON SERVICE for 
power and light supply—indicative also of the 
advancing times, for the old building operated 
its ownelectric plant. This change is significant 
of the trend toward EDISON SERVICE for 
large buildings and factories, where efficiency 
and economy of power supply are requisites, 
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Ask for Free Copy 
“PROFITS FROM NEWS” 


Ask for free bulletin ‘“‘PROFITS FROM NEWS” 
quoting from original WALL STREET NEWS. re- 
ports and analyses of Public Utility Companies and 
showing amazing appreciation in nearly all Utilities 
since reports appeared. 


Market Prospects in U. S. Rubber? 


If you own, or think of buying stocks of any of the 
Rubber Companies you cannot fail to be interested in 
our expert survey of this vast industry, s 4 ncial 
position, earnings and future prospects of eight Rubber 
leaders, just started in THE WALL STREET NEWS. 
To acquaint you with its value to investors and finance 
executives, we make this half-price introductory offer to 
NEW subscribers only: 


14% PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 
(Includes 8 Rubber Reports, also 2 
Monthly Tables of “Corporation Earnings’’) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway, Dept. S-7, New York City 
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keeping. 


A NATIONAL 





Can You Answer? 


How much of your plant is ex- 
cess baggage? How much idle? 
How much is wearing out too 
fast? How much is obsolete? 
How are these conditions reflected 
in your plant accounts? Ameri- 
can Appraisal Service provides 
the basis for thorough house- 


cleaning, thorough house- 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 





©) 


ORGANIZATION 




















EARNING POWER 


Astock can be no more val- 
uable than the capitalized 
worth of its earning pow- 
er, present or potential. 


In anew booklet, we describe how 
increases in public utility earnings 
are brought about, why they are 
continuing increases, and how this 
increased earning power has been 
translated into profits for investors. 


Let us send you a copy 
Ask for MA-29 


{oat 


DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Finencing- Engineering-Management of Public Utilities 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK 


Washington Baltimore Buffalo Albany 
Newark New Haven Bri Stamford 
Reading Easton Pot Paterson 

















%, When your time 
e e e 

is limited 
You can secure time-and-worry-saving 
investment help at any of The National 
City Company’s 50 branch offices. 
May we make a personal study of your 


investment problems and save you 
valuable hours of business time? 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Bonds - Acceptances - Short term notes 











WDoyvou Know 


The Last Reported D its of all New 
York City Banks and Trust Companies? 


Write for BTI 
Guttag Bros. | 


16 Exchange P1., N. Y. 
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Government Lowers Most Domestic 
Crop Estimates. Wheat Yield Down 
Sharply. Cotton Acreage Up 


"SRE Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued revised estimates on most of the 
important crops of the United States and 
in general the revisions show a smaller 
yield than previous estimates had _indi- 
cated. 

The latest estimate for the Winter wheat 
crop is 582,000,000 bushels, compared with 
a June lst estimate of 622,000,000 bushels, 
or a decline of about 40,000,000 bushels 
in only about one month. The final yield for 
1928 was 579,000,000 bushels, and the 
bumper year in recent history was a crop 
of 627,000,000 bushels, in 1926. 


Wheat Crop Shrinks 

HIS year’s estimate on total wheat in- 

dicates a United States crop of about 
834,000,000 bushels, or a considerable de- 
cline from the 900,000,000 bushels produced 
in 1928. The five-year average of wheat 
production in this country stands at about 
810,000,000 bushels. 


COTTON ACREAGE HIGHER 


os (MILLIONS. Of ACRES PLANTED #1 U.S.) 
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The Government estimate on the corn 
crop has also been reduced from 2,736,- 
000,000 bushels to the latest estimate of 
2,662,000,000 bushels. Such an indicated 
crop is materially below the actual harvest 
for 1928, which was the largest in sev- 
eral years at 2,840,000,000 bushels. 

The estimate on oats has also been re- 
duced from 1,320,000,000 bushels to 1,247,- 
000,000 bushels. Production actually har- 
vested in 1928 was near the highest since 
the war at 1,450,000,000 bushels. 

The Department of Agriculture places 
wheat area in 22 countries of the world 
at 140,000,000 acres, or a gain of 3.8 per 
cent. over the 135,000,000 acres reported by 
the same countries in 1928. Reports on 
European crop conditions indicate a mea- 
sure of improvement in recent weeks, 
though general conditions on the continent 
are still only fair and are generally be- 
low the average. 


ie Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates cotton acreage in cultivation in 
this country as of July Ist, 1929, at 48,457,- 
000 acres, or a gain of about 3.2 per cent. 
over the 46,946,000 acres in cultivation on 
the same date last year. The acreage 
planted in 1927 was the lowest in a num- 
ber of years at a littlé under 41,000,000 
acres. 

The increase in cotton area has taken 
place mainly in the States from Alabama 
westward. The eastern portion of the 
chief cotton belt shows very slight changes 
from last year. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 570,- 
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for EXECUTIVES who use 


manpower 


ERE is a book that will strengthen your control—and 

double the efficiency of each man working under you. 
One idea in this book cost an executive $4,679 and solved a 
problem which saved his firm over $55,000 a year there- 
= The book is crammed full of ideas just as valu- 
able. ; 















Human nature is the most unstandardized thing known. 
The possible variations in human make-up stagger the 
imagination. No two men in this wide world can be 
alike in ability. To get the most out of each man, 
therefore, is a vital problem which only psychology 
can solve. 


Donald A. Laird, director of the Colgate Psycho- 
logical Laboratory, and one of the highest paid 
Consulting Psychologists in America has gath- 
ered into book form the fruit of his many years 
of intensive research and experiment in labora- 
tories of human engineering—and in PSY- 
CHOLOGY and PROFITS he applies psychol- 
ogy to business and makes it earn more 
dividends. 


The ideas in this volume as first used to 
solve the intricate problems of Dr. Laird’s 
business clients cost them thousands of 
doliars. Now you have an opportunity to Price 
get this accumulated wisdom in per- $2.50 
manent form for 5 days free examina- 3: 


tion merely by tearing and returning iin statianinds 


this coupon. for 5 Days 
eg: geo ~~ the nl of a misfit? The —most old-fashioned only one-armed? 
right job is always easy “craftsmen” were just —pri ; 

—sour people have poor memories? lazy dabblers? snout at ar aren, : Saeent 
ps mental — > _— is needed for —the slow worker is not office? 

riving a car safely , the accurate worker? —in i ; 
—there is an area on your desk that is —the best years for learning The Bishop ntennaet by 
most effective for working? : are from sixteen to twenty- —Germany excells us in man- 
—each long service man under you is five? power engineering? 

really a new man? : —ultra-violet light does not —sleeping with one’s problems 
—while Police Commissioner in New benefit factory production? helps bring solutions? 
York Theodore Roosevelt made a —George M. Cohan has a good —rubber heels are unwise for 
psychological discovery that lead reason for carrying his office in the man who lacks confidence? 
him to discover General Pershing? his hat? —you have to hire a family to 
—most executives have a “yellow —enforced idleness can be used to fill one job? 
streak” that costs business mil- hatch new ideas? 

lions each year? —most of. your workers are in fact 


HT ee ree an ee Se a Sie Se ae 
' At Your Bookstore or on Five-Day Approval from 


t _B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Department 8-1-29 


I want to read “Psychology and Profits.” After five days I will re- 
turn it to you, or remit $3.50. Please send me the book. 


Psychology 
and 
Profits 
by Donaid A Laird 
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For safety 


in Fxercise 


weara PAL 








ee. ee 
SUPPORTER 
1929. 


©B.&B., 


A faulty dive . . . an awkward kick 
when swimming . . . and suddenly, 
pain... the paralyzing pain of a 
wrenched cord . . . in the water, 
that’s a dangerous situation, unless 
help is near. 


PAL is far superior to the ordinary all- 
elastic supporter. It is porous... kait of 
soft-covered elastic threads. A more éf- 
JSicient supporter .. . snug where it should 

. - comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. 
At all drug stores . . . one dollar. {Price 
slightly higher in Canada. } 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO...NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=zP=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory for 
daily wear 








PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of progres- 
sive public utility companies op- 
erating in 30 states. Write for list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more, 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Detroit Minneapolis Richmond 








I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue’ Rochester, N. Y. 














C00 bales of lint cotton were consumed in 
the mills of the United States during June 
of the current yéar. This figure shows 
a considerable decline from the 668,000 
bales consumed in this country during 
May but is still well above the month of 
June, 1928, when domestic consumption 
was only 510,000 bales. Total consump- 
tion for the eleven months of the present 
cotton season is reported at 6,552,000 bales, 
or a satisfactory increase over the 6,394,000 
bales consumed in the corresponding per- 
iod of the previous season. 

















Shipping Construction Increases and 
More Maiden Voyages Are Celebrated. 
Idle Shipping is Reduced 


F further evidence were needed that the 

world is experiencing a revival in the 
ship-building trade, it has been supplied by 
the notices of plans for new ships as well 
as of new launchings, maiden voyages and 
so on, which have featured the public 
prints thus far in the current year. 

International Mercantile Marine has 
launched the Pennsylvania, the largest 
commercial vessel ever built in the United 
States, a turbo-electric liner, during the 
past month.’ The ship will go into New 
York to San Francisco service this Fall 
under auspices of the Panama Pacific 
Lines. The Ward Line announces that 
the first of its two new ships for the New 
York-Havana service will be ready by the 
close of next year, at a cost of $10,000,000. 


Bremen’s Maiden Voyage 


N ORTH German Lloyd has been joined 

by the shipping world at large in cele- 
bration of the maiden voyage of its new 
super-ship, the Bremen. Widely adver- 
tised as the last word in trans-Atlantic 
passenger ships, even though technical 
secrets have been closely guarded, the ship 
is reported now to live up to all claims 
of its sponsors. On trial trips the ship 
developed a speed of 28% knots, or well 
above specifications. 

Meanwhile, the United States Lines are 
planning construction of the two new 
super-liners, to run in conjunction with 
the Leviathan in accordance with terms 
of the contract under which P. W. Chap- 
man purchased the service from the Ship- 
ping Board. Tentative plans call for the 
new ships to be about the same length as 
the Leviathan but with much finer lines 
and much greater speed. 

The Navy Department has let contracts 
for the five new cruisers authorized by 
Congress. The three most recent contracts 
give one ship each to New York Ship- 
building Company, New York Navy Yard 
and Philadelphia Navy Yard. Previously 
one ship each had been contracted for with 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation and 
Puget Sound Navy Yard. 


DLE ship tonnage laid up in the chief 

ports of the world has been cut con- 
siderably and at the beginning of the cur- 
rent year such totals were the lowest that 
they have been in any year since the post- 
war depression began, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the American Corpora- 
tion, encyclopedia publishers. At the open- 
ing of 1929 total idle world tonnage 
amounted to only 3,947,000 compared with 
about 4,300,000 tons idle at the beginning 
of the previous year. 
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Of this year’s total 2,816,000 tons of th 
idle shipping were in United States ports, 
a decline of 162,000 tons under the Unite; 
States totals at the opening of 1928. Grea; 
Britain shows the second largest idle top. 
nage, next to the United States which 
leads all nations in laid-up shipping fa. 
cilities. 














Powers Meet Soon to Consider Young 
Plan. British Labor Creates New 


Peers. Russia vs. China 


ONTINENTAL POLITICS— While 

no official notice has been given at 
this writing, it is pretty well decided 
that August 6th will be the date on 
which the Allied Powers will meet to 
discuss the Young Plan for German rep- 
arations. Germany will be represented, 
as at the meeting of the experts, and 
the delegations will include France, 
Great Britain, Belgium and Germany. 


-” BRITISH PRICES 


STILL LOW 
98 
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Britain and America have been com- 
ing rapidly closer in recent months on 
the subject of arms curtailment, and 
while it is not expected that a confer- 
ence will be called at an early date, it is 
quite certain to be an event of the next 
year or so and is also quite certain of 
better success than its predecessors. 


More Labor Peers 


REAT BRITAIN—Premier MacDon- 

ald has already created two addi- 
tional Labor peers but has made the 
popular choice of picking them from the 
ranks of big, sound business leaders. 
There are rumors of plans to create as 
many as 20 new peers to bolster the thin 
ranks of this class who are representa- 
tives of the Labor government in Parlia- 
ment. 

The Bank of England has checked its 
gold export movement at least tem- 
porarily. Some artificial pegging of the 
exchange rate is seen in recent Sterling 
exchange markets but it does not ap- 
pear that any efforts will be wholly re- 
lied upon to check the loss of gold ex- 
cept a possible eventual resorting to an- 
other increase in the discount rate of the 
Bank of England. 


USSIA—The Soviet Government has 

severed diplomatic relations with 
China. In its note received at the end 
of the three-day period fixed as the limit 
in the earlier communication, the Soviet 
declared all means of reaching a peace- 
ful settlement .of the situation arising 
from the seizure of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and the deportation of Russian 
officials had been exhausted. 
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NEW ISSUE 





$15,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


$3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A 
($S0 par value) 


The $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, ($50 par value) is preferred over the Common Stock, both as to assets and dividends; 
is entitled to cumulative dividends from date of issue, when declared, at the rate of $3 per share per annum, payable quarterly 
on the last days of September, December, March and June; and is redeemable le, in whole or in part by lot, on any quarterly dividend 
date on 30 days’ notice, at $52.. 50 per share prior to January i, 1931, and at $55 per share thereafter, plus accrued dividends in all cases. 





The $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, is pana trek share for share at any time into the Common 
Steck of the Company y eee the payment of $5 share. Provision will be made for the tection of the 

conversion privilege in event of the issue eaditional shares of Common Stock eit! as stock divi- 
dends in excess of 6% per ares or under certain conditions at a ange _ than the conversion rate. If 








the $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, is called for red ion privilege may be 
exercised as above at any time up to and including the date set for pos Taner t anes 
Transfer Agents: Registrars: 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


‘Safe Deposit & Trust Company of Baltimore Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore 





The letter of Mr_ A. E. Duncan, Chairman of the Board of Commercial Credit Company, copy of 
which may be had on request, has been summarized by him in part as follows: 


COMPANY AND BUSINESS: The Company, organized under the Laws of Delaware in June, 1912, isa 
pioneer in the highly specialized form of commercial banking which facilitates the distribution of various 
articles of merchandise sold on credit, through the purchase of receivables created thereby. Its business 
is very widely diversified both as to the receivables purchased and as to the articles which are financed 
largely on the installment payment plan, such as automobiles, time and labor saving machinery, refrig- 
erators, etc., and also as to the many thousands of individual purchasers, most of whom owe only 
moderate amounts. In addition to its headquarters in Baltimore, the Company and its subsidiaries 
maintain offices in 173 cities in the United States and Canada with representatives in 271 other localities 
— _—— ae Kemsley, Millbourn & Co., Ltd., a large export and foreign finance business is 
conduct 

The Company owns all of the common-shares of Commercial Credit Corporation, New York and 
Montreal; Commercial Credit Trust, Chicago; Commercial Credit Co.; Inc., New Orleans; and 96.19% 
of the capital stock of Kemsley, Millbourn™ & Co., Ltd. (export), New York. It also owns 10% of the 
capital stock of, and operates on a fee basis, the Aviation Credit Corporation, New York, an affiliation 
of the Curtiss-Wright and other aviation interests. 

The Company enjoys exclusive contracts with many leading manufacturers through which it assists 
them in the distribution of their products by extending credit to their distributors and dealers. Among 
the products so financed are Chrysler, Dodge Bros., De Soto, Willys-Knight, Whippet, Stearns-Knight, 
Peerless, and other motor vehicles; Crosley, Edison, and FADA radios; Certainteed-Products; Oil-O- 
Matic, May and other oil burners; Copeland and Seegar Refrigerators; Cris-Craft and other speed boats; 
Diesel engines, washing machines, store equipment, machinery, etc. The Company also does a large 
business with dealers in other lines. 


CAPITALIZATION: The Consolidated Capitalization of the Company and subsidiaries, as of May 31, 
1929, after giving effectto this financing, is as follows: ie 
thorized itstanding 


Subsidiaries’ Preferred Stocks,8% (par value $25), .............0005- $ 3,000,000 $ 3,000,000 
Minority Interest in Subsidiary’s Common Stock (14,046 shs.—no par value) 159,317 











%, First Preferred Stock (par value $100) 8,000,000 
First Preferred Stock (par value $25) 4,000,000 
8% Class “B” Preferred Stock (par value $25) ..........-.cceceeeeees 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Class A Convertible Stock, (par value $50) lative preference... .... * 50,000,000 
$3 Series A (this issue) it heh hich behatnedaseh be aeen wae es ws ee 15,000,000 
RD io ok 5 cine ocde cin dresclec c3s-cakoenecuis 3,000,000 shs.* 1,037,052 shs, 
* Including 34,232 shares reserved for the exercise of ding warrants originally attached to the 614% First Preferred Stock. 





In addition, there will be outstanding Collateral Trust Notes of $4,167,000, 6% due 1934; $4,339,500, 
544% due 1935; and $1,932,700 short term; also $8,612,247 secured, and $77,985,500 unsecured short 
term notes. 


EARNINGS: The Company has never failed to show a profit in each of its 17 years of existence. The net 
income in 1928 was 13.62% on the average invested capital employed during the period. 

Consolidated Net Income for the 12 months ended June 30, 1929 (June estimated), adjusted to give 
effect to the savings of interest paid at 6% per annum, less Federal Taxes, amounting to approximately 
$1,036,790, resulting from the utilization of the proceeds of 258,365 shares of Common Stock issued in 
February, 1929 and from.this issue of Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, would be equal to approxi- 
mately $6,375,730, or over 2.8 times the’ combined annual dividend requirements on all Preferred - 
Stocks including the entire amount of the Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, to be outstanding upon 
completion of present financing. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The proceeds of this issue will be used in the first instance to retire a like 
amount of short term bank loans, thereby effecting a saving of interest thereon, and will later provide 
additional working capital and credit facilities for the expanding business of the Company. 

EQUITY: Based on current quotations on the New York Stock Exchange, the Common Stock of the 
Company represents an indicated market equity junior to the $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, 
of more than $52,000,000. 

The Company has agreed to apply for the listing of this stock on the New York Stock Exchange 


This stock is offered for delivery when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of counsel. 
It is exp that ary stock cert tes will be available for delivery on or about July 17, 1929. 





Price $50 per share, yielding 6% 


Kidder, Peabody &Co. The Harris Forbes Corporation 
Hayden, Stone & Co. Haligarten & Co. 
Robert Garrett & Sons Spencer Trask & Co. 

Dominick & Dominick 


We do not guarantee the statements and figures presented herein, but they aretaken from sources which we believe to be reliable. 























Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 





No Longer 


No longer do we have 
*‘bull’’” markets and 
*‘bear’? markets. No 
longer do all stocks move 


up or down together. 

otor stocks may react bad- 
ly while utilities are advanc- 
ing. Onestock in a group may 
rise while the others decline. 
In short, investment of cap- 
ital is growing increasingly 
complex. Therefore, sound, 
unbiased investment counsel 
is today of greater value than 
ever before. 



















































It is Brookmire’s business to 
render such counsel, and 


(1) Brookmire spends hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
annually on research, to in- 
sure accuracy. 


(2) Brookmire has a back- 
ground of more than 25 
years’ experience. 


(3) Brookmire has many 
tee clients, who are 
clients because they have 
. found it pays to follow 
Brookmire advice. 


(4) Brookmire is the oldest 
and largest organization of 
its character in the United 
States, further evidence of 
the value of the Service. 


(5) Brookmire urges every 
poe to tell of his capital 
status and investment ob- 
jectives, so that personal 
advice may be given. 


There are few individuals whose 
investments will not be far more 
successful with Brookmire co- 
operation. To check up on Brook- 
mire Service, what it is and how 
you can use it, involves no obliga- 
tion. The coupon will bring ‘‘In- 
vestment Procedure for a Business 
Man’”’ and a description of this or- 
ganization and che work it does. 


BROOK MIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send without obligation 
the Booklets mentioned above. 
8-304 





Name 








Address 


















Foreign Sales Grow 


William F. Merrill, president, Remington 
Rand, Inc., in an interview with Forbes: 

“Since the close of the Great War, sales 
of office equipment, made in the United 
States, to foreign 
countries has steadily 
increased. The war 
jolted European 
countries out of their 
complacency. With 
lessened manpower, 
they faced the prob- 
lem of increasing 
productivity per in- 

, ae dividual in order to 
pay their debts. The replacement of 
obsolete office methods to increase efficiency 
was found necessary. 

“The trend to consolidation of industrial 
effort has been taking place abroad for the 
past decade just as in the United States. 
Such consolidation requires more systems 
and a closer supervision of records. Amer- 
ican office equipment has already been fully 
developed to fill this need. Better than 
one-third of the entire sales volume, in 
dollars, of Remington Rand products, is in 
countries outside of the United States. 

“I look for a still further expansion of 


all American office equipment in foreign 
fields.” 





ain # 


Mergers Must Be Sound 

Joseph Wilshire, president of the Fleisch- 
mann Company, and who is to be president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., the company 
formed by the merger of The Fleischmann 
Company, Royal Baking Powder Company, 
and E, W. Gillett Company, Lid., of 
Toronto, interviewed by ForsBeEs: 

“In this era of mergers, the value of 
sound economics as a basis of any combina- 
tion of businesses is paramount. It would 
seem to the casual observer that manu- 
facturing methods have reached so high a 
standard of efficiency that further savings 
are difficult to achieve. However, a great 
opportunity for lowering cost of goods to 
the consumer lies in the economies that 
can be made in a consolidation of the dis- 
tribution activities of certain businesses 
which are combined. 

“The delivery system of The Fileisch- 
mann Company covers 13,000 towns by di- 
rect delivery, 35,000 towns by one-day 
package delivery. This distribution covers 
30,000 bakers and from 275,000 to 300,000 
grocers. 

“To use this distributive system to its 
maximum value by employing it to deliver 
not only what have been known in the past 
as Fleischmann products, but other high 
grade products, was the purpose of merging 
the Fleischmann Company and other com- 
panies to be operated under the name 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

“Yeast is perishable. Perishable goods 
must reach the consumer in good condition. 
The Fleischmann Company maintains at 
their distributive units unusual refrigera- 
tion facilities which enable it to distribute 
Fleischmann products in A-1 condition. A 
valuable service has thus been réndered to 
the people of the country, and this service 
when expanded to embrace other food 
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products will increase proportionately in 
value.” 


South America Progressing 


Thomas E. Wilson, president, Wilson & 
Company, returning from a four months’ 
trip to South America, interviewed by the 
Editor of ForBeEs: 

“IT am tremendous- 
ly impressed by the 
progress both Argen- 
tina and Brazil are 
making agriculturally 
and industrially. 
They have advanced 
much more than is 
generally understood 
in the United States. 

-_ And they are headed 
for even faster progress. Both are great 
countries, with unquestionably a_ great 
future. This country would do well to 
cultivate the closest possible relations with 
them so as to build up neutral business 
relations.” 





Mergers Aid Aviation 


Richard F. Hoyt, of Hayden, Stone & 
Company, in an interview with Forbes: 

“Aviation has advanced so rapidly in 
America within the past few years that 
no sooner has a problem been solved 
than new opportunities present situa- 
tions that must be mastered. 

“In regard to the Curtiss-Wright mer- 
ger, looking ahead from the standpoint 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
we saw very definite advantages both 
for the public and the stockholders in 
the merger. Right from the start, we 
have sold our engines to all airplane 
builders who wanted to buy them. While 
the Wright plant had all the business 
it could possibly handle for the next 
year, I saw that the position of the in- 
dividual airplane builder was becoming 
more precarious all the time. Consolida- 
tions also were taking place and some 
of our best customers were joining these 
mergers. It appeared advisable, to avoid 
the peril of losing our customers, to join 
forces with a corporation manufacturing 
a wide range of different types of planes. 
The affiliated Curtiss Companies offered 
just such an outlet. 

“Another reason that prompted the 
merger was the availability of trained 
engineers to take care of the develop- 
ment. 

“The public probably does not realize 
the wide range of different types and 
sizes of motors and planes that are re- 
quired. Airplanes cover in their sphere 
of transportation many of the services 
which on the ground are covered by the 
automobile, railroad, truck, bus and 
and steamship. In each one of these 
activities, the airplane has to overcome 
widely varying transportation conditions. 
From the standpoint of better manage- 
ment, sounder engineering development 
and the economic utilization of flying 
fields, the merger was the next step 
forward in giving the United States ade- 
quate air transportation.” 
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Rail Income 
Advances 


Earnings and Freight Loadings 
Continue to Show Gratifying 
Increase—More Money for 
Improvements 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


F railway financial results in the sec- 

ond half of 1929 are as good as they 
were in the first half, the percentage of 
return earned on property investment 
will be the largest in history, excepting 
in 1906, 1907 and 1916. The net operat- 
ing income earned by the Class I roads 
in May was $103,616,046. This was at 
the annual rate of 5.81 per cent., and 
made the annual rate earned in the first 
five months of the year 5.60 per cent. 

These figures present a striking con- 
trast to those for the first half of 1928, 
when the return earned was at the 
annual rate of only 4.36 per cent., and 
was the lowest for the first half of any 
year since 1922. The explanation is to 
be found in the fact that in the first 
five months of this year total earnings 
were more than $123,000,000 larger than 
last year, and that the railway manage- 
ments succeeded in converting more 
than $81,000,000 of this into increased net 
operating income. The increase in oper- 
ating expenses was less than $31,000,000, 
and there was an increase in taxes of 
about $11,000,000. 


Increase in Freight Business 


HE increase in freight business has 

continued, and promises to continue 
without abatement for some time to 
come. Carloadings were larger in 
April, May and June, and no doubt in 
July, than in the corresponding months 
of any previous year. Relatively the 
largest increase has been in shipments 
of ore; but there have been increases 
in shipments of almost all classes of 
commodities. 

The Eastern lines (including those in 
the Pocahontas region) continue to re- 
port the best results, having earned in 
the first five months of the year at the 
annual rate of 6.16 per cent.; but the 
Western lines are showing the greatest 
improvement over past performances, 
having earned at the annual rate of 
542 per cent., as compared with 4.59 
per cent. in the corresponding part of 
last year. 


Buying More Equipment 


HE improved net earnings of the 

railways are having a stimulating 
effect upon their expenditures for im- 
provements. The total number of freight 
cars reported as ordered from manu- 
facturers during the first six months of 
the year was 59,129, which was 7,929 
more than were ordered during the en- 
tire year 1928. Likewise, 521 locomotives 
were ordered in the first half of 1929, 
as compared with only 139 in the first 
half of 1928. The expenditures being 
made for improvements of all kinds 











L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-113 on request 
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Avoiding investment 
“detours” 





Your dollars enjoy safety in proportion as they travel 
a direct road from principal to profit. When they start 
journeying on an unknown, circuitous course, there is 
probability of danger to principal itself, plus an uncer- 
tainty of arriving at the destinations of income and profit. 
The safest, most direct road that money can travel toward 
profits and earnings is that provided by “Money” com- 
pany securities, specialized in and recommended by The 
HOUSE OF HODSON, for the past 36 years. In this field 
money is directly used to earn more money, without first 
being transformed into raw materials, machinery, labor, 
merchandise and distribution. 


Mail coupon for circular 
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Odd Lots 


Prudent investors  safe- 
guard their holdings by 
buying Odd Lots. It gives 
them that greater margin 
of safety obtained by 
diversifying purchases. 


For safety, you too should 
counterbalance your hold- 
ings by buying Odd Lots. 


Our booklet “Odd Lot 
Trading” fully explains the 
features of this method of 
investing. 


Ask for F. 395 


100 Share Lots 
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may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an import- 
ant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 
Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


Odd Lot 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 


100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Sharp Reactions Must Be Expected After Rapid Advance 


FORBES for August 1, 1929 


but Market Still Appears in Major Upward Trend 


By R. W. 


Schabacker 





W ITH this issue we present our chart 
on the stock market averages based 
on a new and revised scale. This new 
scale is called the geometric scale, where- 
as the scale previously used was the arith- 
metic, or absolute, scale. There is no dif- 
ference whatever in past or future figures, 
or numerical averages, which are used in 
making up this chart. The sole difference 
is in the scale of measurement used. 

The advantages in using the geometrical 
scale are chiefly two. The scale allows of 
a more condensed victure of price move- 
ments and allows a much larger range. 
Also, the geometric scale stresses fluctua- 
tions in percentages, rather than in abso- 
lute figures. In other words, an ‘advance 
of the averages from 360 to 380 on the 
new scale would be shown in a shorter 
chart movement than an advance from 160 
to 180. Such a geometric proportion is 
more logical than the arithmetic scale be- 
cause, as the index of stock prices rises, 
much wider and more rapid movements 
must be expected, but such movements do 
not mean as much, in actual percentages, 
as equal movements would have meant 
when the index was at lower levels. The 
geometric scale tends to show the per- 
centage, rather than the absolute, change 
in the movements of the averages. 


INCE our last review of the market 
the general advance in stock prices has 
continued as forecast. We have previously 
advised that the advance would continue 


to be selective, with a few favored groups: 


doing most of the work and the rest of the 
list lagging considerably behind. This has 
been the case thus far but as the move- 
ment continues it is possible that other 
groups will join the advance from time to 
time. 

We stressed for some time, previous to 
the close of June, the importance from a 
technical standpoint of the long period 
of congestion in the averages, which had 
moved in a comparatively narrow range 
for nearly six months. 





The importance of that congestion was 
in the indication that whichever way the 
market “broke” out: of its long indefinite 
trading range, would indicate a_ strong, 
long and sharp movement iin that direc- 
tion. We have also previously noted that 
the movement broke on the up-side and 
the resulting movement has already set up 
a new high record, not only for absolute 
prices but also for the extent and the 
rapidity of the advance. 


ao a low point of around 230 at the 
beginning of June the upward move- 
ment in the averages has been almost con- 
tinuous to a recent high above 285, a gain 
of 55 points in a little over six weeks. 
This is by far the most rapid advance 
which the averages have set up in all their 
history. : 

The very rapidity of this upward march 
makes it advisable to expect at least a 
healthy and sharp reaction in the near fu- 
ture, if it has not already developed when 
these lines reach readers. We warned of 
such a reaction last issue, even though in- 
dicating our generally favorable attitude 
toward the market. 


WE still feel that prices are definitely 
embarked on a continued upward 
movement of a major character. We do 
not think that major movement will be 
ended by the first few reactions. They 
will unquestionably be sharp and severe 
ones, even though they are likely to be oi 
short duration for some little time to come. 

Under such circumstances we would 
advise taking profits when they are avail- 
able in attractive proportion and in trad- 
ing stocks, but can also advise again pick- 
ing up the strong stocks in our favored 
groups on the sharp reactions when and 
as they materialize. We have not changed 
our previous attitude that stocks are too 
high for pure investment, but for specula- 
tion we can allow increased use of re- 
sources in anticipation of continuation of 
the major movement. 
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Have You Profited 


from the 


1 Stock Market 
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Bh Clients of the American Institute of Finance have profited materially from the stock 
= market advance of the past two months, exactly as they have profited from each alternate 
advance and decline of 1929. 


—180 
—160 


—140 


Individual issues in a weak position, such as motors and the coppers, which have rallied 
only moderately from their low levels of May, have been avoided. 


—120 


— 4100 


The table below gives individual issues specifically recommended, week by week, in the 





| 80 


fi Advisory Bulletins of the Institute, during the past two months. 

Purchase Present Points 
was BULLETIN ADVICE rice _ rice Advance 
or May 4...... BUY: Underwood-Elliot ............ @ 120 160* 40 
a May 11...... BUY: National Dairy Products...... @ 67 85 18 
rec- May 18...... bias a cn bon ody ewe Vachs @ 71 81 10 
pe May 25...... BUY: Westinghouse ............... @ 145 200 55 
+ up May 25...... BUY: Norfolk & Western........... @ 200 250* 50 
lute Jame 1...... BUY: Youngstown Sheet & Tube....@ 125 155 30 
” June 8...... BUY: Standard Gas & Electric...... @ 95 135 40 

June 15...... BUY: Pere Marquette .............. @ 164 200 36 
the June 22...... BUY: American Rolling Mills....... @ 115 133 18 
te June 29...... BUY: Union Pacific ................ @ 235 270 35 
‘ale *Profits accepted. 
eks. 
hele The above are results from recent advices. Original purchase recommendations on all 


| stocks were materially lower. —iumeaiitieniliania 
ircn 


ta 


: Further Opportunities Ahead! 


. OI 


be In spite of the marked advances and satisfactory profits developed, there are still, 
RIGHT NOW, individual issues in a sound position. 
me! A current Advisory Bulletin analyzes existing stock market conditions thoroughly, 


i clearly pointing out individually sound profit opportunities still available. 
be 
hey 





To obtain a copy, FREE, simply sign and return the blank below—no obligation. 
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260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Diversified Trustee 
Shares, Series B, repre- 
senting participating 
ownership in 30 great 
corporations, are avail- 
able in denominations to 
fit any purse. 


These Shares can be 
purchased in any 
amount from 5 to 1,000 
shares. Minimum in- 
vestment about $125. 


Booklet No. 5 on Request 
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ATLANTIC 
AND PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


AN INVESTMENT TRUST 


INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


Management 


A general - management 
Investment Trust is only 
as strong as its Directors, 
its Investment Committee, 
and its Officers. 


The personnel of this 
Trust has been chosen for 
their practical experience, 
their ability, and_ their 
judgment of investments. 


A circular giving 
list of officers 
and latest financial 
report on request 


Harrison, Smith & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


1515 LOCUST ST. 63 WALL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








INCE early in the year our favorite 

groups have included the steels, the 
metals, the railroads and the public 
utilities. All of these groups have been 
the outstanding market leaders on the 
advance, with particular strength in the 
steels, utilities and rails. 


Group Favorites 


Last issue we hazarded the opinion 
that the advance in the public utilities 
had been so rapid that intermediate re- 
action might be logically expected, and 
that paper profits of readers who bought 
these groups on our previous advice 
were likewise large enough to warrant 
some measure of profit-taking. 

The steels and ‘the railroad groups, 
therefore, remain our prime favorites, 
though we also still think well of the 
utilities, the metals and the specialty 
stocks, 

The Oil Situation 


At various times this year we have 
mentioned possibilities of increasing 
strength in the oil share market. We 
have been careful to state that the pro- 
spect for the petroleum shares is not 
good from a long-pull standpoint, but 
that high consumption during the Sum- 
mer motor months might bring an inter- 
mediate and technical run-up in these 
issues. 

Thus far in the Summer the oil stocks 
have just about held their own. Some of 
them have advanced moderately, but the 
majority have not acted well. Mean- 
while, the favorable effects of high con- 
sumption have been more than overbal- 
anced by tremendous and unfavorable 
increases in domestic production of crude 
petroleum. 

Output has gone to new record highs 
for all time and promises to go still 
higher. Efforts at rational and healthy 
curtailment, which seemed the industry’s 
sole source of salvation, have fallen 
through, and it now appears that the 
group must pay for its short-sightedness. 

The chances now look much better 
for another period of weakness in the 
oil shares than for the intermediate ad- 
vance which we thought earlier in the 
year might develop this Summer. We 
therefore advise weeding out the oil list 
and reducing commitments in this group. 


The Motor Stocks 


E hesitate to turn favorable to- 

ward the motor shares at this time, 
but they do look just a bit better than 
for some time past. Readers will recol- 
lect that we have been bearish on the 
motor stocks since Spring. They have 
all declined considerably. We do not 
see how the industry can hold up in 
the second half to its tremendous record 
set up in the first half. On the other 
hand, it looks possible that previous an- 
ticipation of a real depression in the in- 
dustry has been a bit premature. 

We are still not wholeheartedly favor- 
able toward the motor group, but we 
are not so bearish as we were. The best 
issues in the group include Chrysler, 
Packard, General Motors, Ford of Can- 
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ada, Studebaker and Hudson, but we 
would buy them only for speculation, jf 
at all, and only on further reaction. 


The Rails 


HE. railroad group still constitutes 

our prime favorite, despite the large 
gains already made. Most of these is- 
sues give no signs of distribution and we 
would continue to hold and buy. Spe- 
cific recommendations were given in this 
section of the June 15th issue. 

Three good holding company issues 
in the railroad list include Alleghany 
Corporation, Chesapeake Corporation 
and Pennroad. For readers who, like the 
writer, appreciate convertible bond _is- 
sues, we suggest Atchison 414’s of 1948, 
Southern Pacific 4%4’s of 1969, New Ha- 
ven 6's of 1948 and Missouri Pacific 
5%4’s of 1934 and 1949. 


Commonwealth & Southern 





E have previously promised more 

than our short mention of this 
stock. The company results from a re- 
cent merger, under so-called “Morgan 
auspices,” of Commonwealth Power, 
Southeastern Power & Light and Penn- 
Ohio Edison. All three of these con- 
cerns are good ones, have fine records 
and good prospects. 

The company is too new to offer much 
statistical data, but capitalization should 
be 30,000,000 shares of no-par common 
stock and about 16,000,000 shares in op- 
tion warrants at 30. Total assets, based 
on market prices of the old combining 
stocks, would appear to be well over 
$900,000,000, giving the common a book 
value of around $30 per share. 

Dividends have been inaugurated at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum in 
stock. There is little doubt that the 
new stock is selling higher than justified 
by actual earnings, as were the indi- 
vidual stocks before the combination, 
but that seems to be no sign, in recent 
markets, why the stock cannot advance. 

In any event, the concern has splen- 
did possibilities for the future and, while 
we would not buy too much of it here, 
we do think it is worthy of a small 
commitment at around current levels of 
27 on the New York Curb Exchange. 


American Brown Boveri 


MERICAN Brown Boveri 7 per 

cent. preferred stock has recently 
paid up accumulations of about $14 per 
share and is back on its regular basis 
of $7 per share per annum. Earnings 
have been somewhat irregular, but the 
company seems on the way to better 
times. Last year the preferred earned 
over $20 per share and in the first quar- 
ter of 1929 the stock earned over $14 
a share. 

The company has just received a con- 
tract for one of the new U. S. light 
cruisers. Earnings may drop off mod- 
erately in the Summer, but the dividend 
ought to be earned for the full year and 
at around current prices of 80 the cumu- 
lative $7 stock gives an attractive yield 
of nearly 9 per cent. 
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_ look NOWHERE ELSE for financial counsel 


AMERICAN SUPERPOWER, ELECTRIC IN- 
VESTORS, ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE —the 
sensations of this year’s stock market. 


Recently American Superpower sold at the equiva- 
lent of 295. That stock was recommended to the 
members of this SERVICE at 75 and it has since 
been recommended and re-recommended at every 
stage of its remarkable advance. 


ELECTRIC INVESTORS sold recently at 219. Not 
many months ago it was 100, at which time we 
enthusiastically re-recommended it as one of the 
cheapest of the public utilities, after having origi- 
nally recommended it last fall at 73. This stock 
we have recommended and re-recommended in our 
bulletins almost weekly. 

ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE was recommended 
as an outstanding public utility last fall at 138. The 
shares have since been split up 3 for one and the 
— has recently sold for the equivalent of $405 
a share. 


NORTHERN STATES POWER “A” was recom- 
mended this year at 140. Recently it sold at 212. 
STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC, recommended 
originally to the members of this SERVICE at 
40, has sold at 126. 

At no time have we advised the sale of these securities. 


Those who have followed our recommendations 
to purchase these stocks and to hold them through 
their long advance, have profits ranging as high as 
70 to 250 points. 


UNION CARBIDE, which this SERVICE re- 
cently recommended as “ANOTHER RADIO” at 
75, has since sold at 128, and the old shares recom- 
mended earlier this year at 210 have sold at the 
equivalent of 378, showing a profit of some 165 
points. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC, re-recommended 
recently at 160, after having been originally rec- 
ommended last fall at 110, has sold above 200. 


This SERVICE has repeatedly pointed out the 
relative cheapness of the railroad shares, and has 
constantly advised their purchase. CHESAPEAKE 
& OHIO it has for several months recommended 
as the outstanding purchase in the railroad group. 
It has been recommended this year from 215 up. 
At recent prices, accounting for the rights, it is the 
equivalent of around 275, CHESAPEAKE COR- 
PORATION, recommended recently around 80, 
as the cheapest railroad stock in relation to earn- 
ings, is now selling at the equivalent of around 125. 
Following the settlement of the O’Fallon case, we 
recommended ATCHISON as one of the most at- 
tractive rails. It could then be bought around 200. 
It has since sold at 248. 


<> 
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If you have not made these profits, if you have not 
been making money in the stock market, you yourself 
are to blame. 


All these profits you could have made, you should 
have made, you would have made, had you been a 
member of this Service. 


There have been plenty of money-making opportu- 
nities. At no time in the last year have there been 
such easy and obvious opportunities. Stock mar- 
ket breaks provide the intelligent and informed 
investor with opportunities to purchase good 
stocks at substantial concessions. 


The members of this SERVICE have been ad- 
vised every time the market has had a break this 
year to take advantage of the opportunity to buy 
good stocks cheap. Before each break this 
SERVICE has advised extreme caution. Several 
weeks ago, when prices were on bottom, they were 
definitely and unqualifiedly advised to acquire 
selected securities. 


That has always been the record of this Service, and 
the record of its clients. 


Of course, the SERVICE has made errors. No 
reasonable client expects it to be 100% correct in 
all its calculations. Yet its errors are not numer- 
ous; and as constant study, searching investiga- 
tion, hard, cold, piercing analysis can reduce 
them, they will be still fewer. 


No one who will follow the SERVICE year in and 
year out can help but profit, if he will obey the 
rules laid down for him—not to place all his funds 
or an undue proportion of them in any one security, 
and not to purchase more stock than he can com- 
fortably carry through occasional reactions. 


If investors all knew this SERVICE, if they were 
familiar with its record over the years, if they 
properly appreciated its capacity for soundness, 
sanity and impartial judgment, THEY WOULD 
LOOK NOWHERE ELSE FOR FINANCIAL 
GUIDANCE. 


There is probably no better financial counsel issued 
the country over. 


Several thousand hard-headed, intelligent investors 
who neither ask nor expect their financial advisor 
to be superhuman, subscribe to this SERVICE 
and re-subscribe, year in and year out. They were 
members of this SERVICE yesterday, they will 
be members tomorrow, for they know that this 
SERVICE, with its ability, with its experience, with 
its facilities, with its integrity, will enable them to 
reap so much more from their funds than they might 
otherwise do, that the amount they pay annually for 
their membership will prove negligible beyond con- 
sideration. 
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In a recent issue of bulletins McNeel’s Service presented 4 
companies capable of indefinite expansion. That bulletin is 
available and will be sent free upon request to any interested 


investor. 
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Forbes Sto ck Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 

Par Shares Value 1928 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 702 $89 $5.61 $1.90, 3 m Air Reduction ....... were: $3 200- 22; ’20-’28* 16914- 95% 166 18 
No” ° 2,178 81 Re Allied Chemical .......... 6 253- 34; ’20-’28  34634-241 333 1.6 
100 260 160 11.28 3.55, 3 m Alls CHsimers «<2... .c3.6: 7 200- 26; ’20-’'28 280 -166 268 21 
25| 2,476 47 Sey COR Asmerican Gait o.'..63:.50.4 3 118- 39; ’27-'28 169 -107% 164 1.9 
No 600 135 2.75¢ 1.03, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 88; ’25-’28  106%4- 92 101 6.0 
No 770 92 ee Paes Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; ’23-’28 1311%4-102% 130 6.2 
No 1,830 53 ae re Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 293- 43; ’22-28* 12434- 931%4 106 38 
100 450 135 eee et? hte cee Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 96- 36; ’22-’28 943%4- 71% 84 6.0 
100 13,000 126 12.11 6.16, 6 m Amer. Pel, Be De. caes ces 9 211-114; ’22-’28 250%-193% 245 3.3 
100 400 127 i eee Amer. Woolen ............ -- 166- 14; ’20-’28 27%- 16% 17 aa 
50 7,100 39 ee os > ead Anaconda Copper ......... 7 120- 28; ’24-’28* 140 - 99 111 6.6 
No 2,045 26 Seas Se eee Andes Copper ........... 3 56- 36; 1928 683%4- 4434 50 6.0 
25 2,000 32 | at eee rit i Gs ees ss 27- 9; °25-’28 183%- 105% 12 scl 
Nbi 600 28 ss A a Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 37; °25-’'28  7034- 43 48 5] 
100 2,417 249 ee <0 whee’ Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 204- 94; ’23-’28  2587%-195% 254 3.9 
100 813 224 re Atlantic Coast Line ...... 10a 268- 83; ’22-’28 20834-169 207 49 
25 2,000 50 ae Atlantic Refining ......... 1 154- 50; ’23-’28* 77%- 53% 68 17 
No 163 73 10.77? 11.28, 6 m Auburn Automobile........ 4v 143- 68; °27-’28- 38914-221 367 92 
MO) 2952: 134 ane Sok ene Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 126- 40; ’23-28  13334-115% 132 45 
25, - “2,245 37 225 0.84, 3 m SS iad , a epee ered 2 56- 10; ’22-'28 49iZ- 38% 40 5.0 
100 1,800 173 6.55 4.05, 3 m Bethlehem Steel .......... 4 88- 37; ’23-’28 120 - 82% 116 35 
25 2,880 35 i ee Borden Company ......... 3 187- 67; ’25-’28* 100%4- 83% 97 3.2 
No 770 68 SS re Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 78- 9; ’23-’28 81%- 60% 61 6.6 
No 711 108 MY ov bey Brook Union Gas......... 5 204- 56; ’24-’23  22614-170 221 2.1 
No 252 38 4.60" 1.65, 6 m BOW BOOP 22 s.nenc.naieries 2.50 56- 29; ’26-’28 473%- 38% 47 5.1 
No 1,000 42 i aes Burroughs Add. Machine.. 5a 249- 65; ’25-’28 32934-234 318 13 
No 977 49 3.52¢ 6.38, 12 m California Packing ....... 4 83- 60; ’26-’28 8154- 72% 78 5.2 
No 1,123 53 re eS ie SS re 6 119- 23; ’20-’28 120 - 88% 96 6.2 
100 + 1,181 190 We Pa es Chesapeake & Ohio....... 10 219- 54; ’22-'28 27514-195 270 4] 
Bo ate | FIZ ee - ace Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 41- 3; ’22-’28 39%- 273% 39 e 
No 362 32 1.80 Nil, 3 m Chas Competiy ........-. 2.40 75- 32; ’24-’28 74%- 44% 72 3.4 
No 4,424 20 6.79 2.00, 3 m Chrvsier Gert: ...5 <s3.0% 3 141- 28; ’25-’28 135 - 66 70 43 
No _ 1,000 17 10.19 1.80, 3 m CMMI 8 bos otek ows 4 181- 41; ’22-’28* 148 -120% 145 28 
100 341 +111 2.49 2.58, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron..... .. 96- 20; ’20-’28 7814- 56 63 Ri 
No 8,432 25 2.80 1.42, 3 m Columbia Gas & Elec..... Z 141- 82; ’26-'28* 9134%- 53% 88 23 
No 10,396 33 | ae ee Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 170- 56; ’25-’28* 1451%4- 951%4 144 19 
No _ 1,460 69 “Sere ees Continental Can .......... 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’28 8234- 60 80 3.2 
No 1,761 12 1.02" 0.28, 6 m Continental Motors ....... 0.80 21- 5; ’22-’28 223%- 14% 15 44 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... .. 63- 12; ’21-’28 47¥%- 33 34 a 
2 Z hae 31 4.34 1.18, 3 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 94- 35; ’26-’28  107%- 82 105 29 
100 550 150 aj. ! earmeats GPUCIDIE TOE... 5 co cscs che 5 108- 48; ’21-’28 .1065%- 85 102 49 
No 500 Nil ern Bg SES 18- 4; ’24-’28 5%- 1% 4 fel 
10 ~=1,000 31 | Sere a Cuban American Sugar....... 60- 11; ’20-’28 17 - 11 15 wat 
No 349 30 4.13 1.11, 3 m Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 1 193- 45; ’27-’28 173%4-135% 165 0.3: 
No 480 60 RCV, ot Gee Borg Davison Chemical ........... 81- 23; ’20-’28 69%- 42% 53 a: 
100 S16: 222 12.37 2.07, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’22-’28 2221%4-182 220 41 
50 =. 1,694 97 7.77 L323, 0 mi Del., Lack of Western..... 7a 173-108; ’22-’28 14014-120% 137 5.1 
20 9,839 20 6.12 2.42, 3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503-105; ’22-’28* 202 -15534 186 2.1 
Ne. 777 27 I eee Electric Power & Light... 1 49- 15; ’25-’28 811%4- 43% 78 1.2 
100 3=1,511 130 4.93 0.99, 3 m a UG ag SSeS aS aes ene 73- 10; ’23-’28 83%4- 64 82 aa 
No 4,500 12 4.40 0.93, 3 m Fleischmann Co. ......... 3 89- 33; ’26-’28 92%4- 65% 92 3.4 
No 100 67 3.10 Nil, 3 m Preenenees GO. ik ccncceeee Ks 184- 35; ’23-’28 695%- 44 57 ean 
No 730 17 4.50? 2.57, 6 m Freeport Texas ..........- 4 109- 8; ’20-’28 54%- 37% 45 8.6 
100 210 149 ve Sa errs General Asphalt .......... i 97- 23; ’20-’28 87%4- 61 87 a 
No 7,211 46 7.15 1.92, 3 m General Electric .......... Sa 222- 79; ’26-’28 360 -219 343 1é 
10 43,500 13 6.14 1:37, 3 m General Motors .......... S 282- 64; ’25-’28*  9134- 683% 71 4.2 
No 358 29 S20 0.76, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’28  12134- 93% 119 4.3 
No 2,100 23 7.74 4.00, 6 m Gillette Safety Razor..... 5 123- 95; ’27-’28  12634-101 112 45 
No 623 45 0.08 Nil, 12 m Le Bae era ene 83- 34; ’23-’28 481%- 31 35 aa 
No 746 41 ene Coameriey,. Bee es iso's osha 4 109- 17; ’20-'28  10534- 73 79 49 
No 1,038 21 Seer Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 140- 45; ’27-’28 154%4-112 119 42 
No 1,051 7 0.47 0.56, 4 m Graham-Paige Motor...... bc 6l- 9: '25-'28 54 - 25 29 5% 
100 2,490 160 Mi eas Pte ae Great Northern, Pfd...... 5 115- 50; ’22-’°28  122%-101 122 4] 
No 198 85 3.29 1.62, 3 m Gulf States Steel...... .. 4 105- 25; ’20-’28 79 - 55% 68 5.9 
100 400 109 4.20 2.44,6 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 74- 20; ’24-’28 583%- 3414 41 59 
No 1,597 35 8.43 2.86, 3 m Pindson WOOP acs. ese so 5 140- 19; ’22-’28 9314- 75% 86 58 
10 1,082 24 8.12 1.10, 3 m Pitnp Bobo nc. SS 2r 84- 9; ’20-’28 82 - 39% 43 143 
100 1,344 158 Be? | eee WiNONS AGOMALEL - <0 os:cstan 7 149-113; ’26-'28 152 -132% 147 47 
100 350 98 aoe ST Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 9; ’22-’28 5834- 22 23 ion 
No 608 27 8.83 2.62, 3 m lint. Business Machine..... 5 166- 83; ’24-’28* 24434-14934 243 1.9 
No 1,041 20 yo» Ee aR Te Int. Combustion Eng...... 2 80- 19; ’22-’28 103%4- 54% 66 3.0 
No 4,409 53 8s bo 2 gales ae ee ee 2.50 395- 66; ’20-'28* 11934- 92 115 1.9 
No 14,346 6 1.05 0.36, 3 m Iu.t. Nickel of Canada..... 0.80 270- 24; ’25-’28*  7234- 40% 50 1.6 
No 924 17 ; Nil, 3 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 22; ’20-’28*  353%¢- 25 32 7.2 
No _ 5,500 25 2.56 2.51, 3 m oT Nie Re. Ae a ara Oa rie 201- 64; ’23-’28  1133%- 78 110 1.8 
No 1,282 10 Nilkk Nil, 6 m Kelvinator -Corp. ......... .. 91- 6; ’26-’28 1914- 12 16 = 
No 9,116 31 RR ee at ee Kennecott Copper ...... Pia 156- 14; ’20-’28* 1047%- 775% 85 5.8 
No 825 10 _ Seer Ee A naan 96- 10; ’26-’28 7834- 25% 35 wee 
10 5,520 14 2.81 1.26, 6 m tn UR SER RRL 1.60 92- 42; ’26-'28*  57%%4- 44% 50 3.2 
No _ 1,231 29 | Qe says ee Kroger Groccry ........ i ae 145- 35; ’24-’28* 1221%4- 75%4 87 6.3 
« + “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Yeat 
.*% ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 36. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
ot ds ‘November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% im 


eeommon stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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= Oil O 
1 utput 
Our recent W eekly 
Weekly Market Lees = 1 | Nets Record 
eld ; 
: | contain analyses of Market Letter 
18 | : ; Collapse of Industry’s Prorating 
" | United Fruit Program Results in Rapid 
19 | Increase in Production 
aa | Company 
62 aienictiad By Paul Wagner 
6.0 ie National Petroleum News RAILROAD STOCKS 
I.0 
. |B pesmane gee crude oil production con- 
6.6 . tinued mounting to new record levels 
6.0 American of history in July. A higher all-time Comment on the 
“4 ., mark of 2,880,000 barrels daily was con- 
a | International sidered possible before August 15. The General Market 
49 0 ; collapse of prorating in California, which ° e 
17 C rp oration had followed earlier abandonment of con- Situation 
92 | Ask for F-62 servation measures in Oklahoma, made 
45 | the result inevitable. 
50 ae An exact measure of the immediate fu- 
35 A : ture is impossible, because of the varied 
3.2 ee sys on elements involved in a complicated situa- 
6.6 SmaSETEIVe Deane tion, but it is certain that current supply 
2.1 of raw material will continue to greatly Copy on request 
+r exceed manufacturing requirements. 
" ‘ Overall stocks of domestic petroleum 
52 Morrison &Towns end and products, which have climbed to new 
6.2 Established 1902 high levels from month to month since b 7 
4.1 MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE the first of the year, were nearing the oO e é r 
34 a ee ce oe 660,000,000-barrel mark in July. There 
43 MEMBERS N. Y. CURB EXCHANGE (assoc. ) was little doubt that such a mark would Established 1873 
28 a a Fe eee ae be reached, as the collapse of California 
he. 37 Wall Street, New York prorating had swung that State’s produc- Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
23 . _ ae ~— tion into a fresh spurt which threatened to Members N. Y. Curb Market 
1.9 ast oSrd Street exceed 900,000 barrels daily. That figure 25 Broad 
2 H H . . . . r ° 
¥ | Te... tee cn gag 1. is 250,000 barrels higher, daily, than had St New York 
4. | P : ee been estimated earlier in the year to be 
29 7 S my | necessary to balance Pacific Coast crude 
49 Stereum: supply with demand. 
i 1 Stewart-Warner = Summer Demand Responsible 
03 * ° = UMMER demand of Interior group 
ry A Brief a refiners for “sweet” crude from Okla- 
41 a His torica l S k etc h @ | toma-Kansas territory had previously 
8] = TNs s Drought an end to Mid-Continent prorat- 
2.1 id an Snes ang - Pe ~ 2 ing. . Field development there continued to 
g the ewart ar 0. O Sib d by individual * 
4 & é = e governe y individual company re INCREASED RETURNS 4 |' 
- ® Consens ons — = a @ | straint, virtually insuring that the region 
34 = en ought aches ated aainisaiiion « would not materially exceed 700,000 bar- 
= ' industry the Stewart-Warner « rels daily production; at least, that higher 
86 4 Speedometer Corporation, = yields could not be sustained over extended OILS 
a (now the Stewart-Warner @ | periods under existing pclicies. 
13 = Corporation). The initial a Texas production promised to reach ap- 
42 a cash dividend was paid in e proximately 850,000 barrels daily maxi- Do You Hold, 
43 . pm epee y oes have = = | mum at the peak of Summer demand, di- A B 
45 4 socio pont: od divie s vided as between 450,000 barrels from or bout to uy 
cil = leeia: te b : a older fields scattered throughout the State e 
49 ‘ panel at omy disbursed a and approximate!ty 400,000 barrels from Oil Stocks? 
4.2 a Extra cash dividends have = | the Permian salt basin geological province. Shrewd, alert investors are interested in 
aa! ; # profit-makers. So far this year, as measured by 
4] t also been paid and there = California’s New Oil Law Standard Statistics average, this is what oils 
:‘9 gj have been one 4 for 1 and =o : oe in : ane ermtin ‘Rave Gene 
= one 2 for 1 stock split-ups. a N abandoning California prorating ot Jan.2 July 3 Advance 
5.9 * In addition, stock dividends = practice, Umpire F. C. van Deinse an- | Utilities (20) 12227222272. bm bevy Rs, 
58 ‘ are being paid at this time. @ | nounced that action was taken in fair- | American Securities Service has persistently 
4.3 a * ge Rito Bank Loans = | ness to. operators who had backed him in | favored utilitics and recommended exchanging 
47 = of - — na — * his unsuccessful efforts. Lack of support our clients; utilities cong Boge Bog ~My 
. A and-copies of Iatest Ruane 9 [ 7 tm Shit en a el | So 
1.9 * report can be obtai = | operators was commented upon. Major : 
3.0 = brokete’ cless of cago M@ | producers have generally announced their ile VW. hat Is Ahead N ow? — 
. a cation direct to the Corpora- £ intention, however, of exercising indiv- now due for an important vem? Our ‘eoat 
79 = tion. a idual operating restraint pending enforce- porns a bo Vas analyase the | outlook 
r * = | ment of a new California gas control bill ie, ee eee 
1. 8 STEWART-WARNER @ | which is expected to materially curtail 7 teat” es Ind.? 
. = CORPORATION g | daily averages. Royal Dutch? Humble? 
58 ‘ 1826 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago a The gas control law, effective at the end Barnsdall ? Indian Ref.? 
-o2 it and aubeididries = | of August, establishes such gas/oil ratios Atlantic Ref.? es 
63 §j Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. ™@ | as will prevent wastage. Its application a “a Se set Se 
\ = The Alemite Corp’n. ® | should materially cut down daily average “Special Oil Stocks Report” 
et oes tee maa Co. ; gw | ol! production because of its elimination American Securities Service 
, in J ting Corp’n. — | of the blowing of gas to bring maximum | 198 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 
mi =m 00 yields. 








*Including prices on old stock 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
1,210 $100 
1,756 30 
1,334 ao 

500 36 
1,362 20 
110 . 171 

755 69 
1,158 24 

408 18 
1,858 51 

809 108 

828 119 
3,424 12 
2,730 20 
2,400 46 

600 12 
1,190 28 
3,881 11 

310 174 
5,430 19 
4,637. 149 

338 204 
1,571 118 
1,402 209 
5,012 25 
2,480 177 
2,850 24 
3,004 21 
2,360 65 
2,214 35 

11,233 94 

450 153 
2,388 44 

197 6 
4,690 20 

376 74 
5,021 25 
a "369 126 
6,590 3 
1. ,400 86 
1 333 2 
2,000 , 16 

831 128 

655: 137 

164 176 

370 =:114 
4,284 36 
5,494 53 

100 197 
3,724 158 
1,230 188 
1,421 48 

12,594 45 
24,520 42 
17,364 31 
1,200 23 
1,894 53 
8,450 40 
2,540 9 
2,402 30 
3,267 12 

676 32 
3,792 41 
2223: - 187 
2,500 79 

600 53 

320 70 

397 24 

tas 56 
1,538 80 
7,116 © 205 

666 156 
2,400 Nil 

998 193 
3,172 17 
2,290 75 

800 51 
2,527 19 
9,750 15 

600 y | 


(g) 





Earns Earns, 1929 
1928 m=>months 
$5.48 $0.72, 3 m 
SRS NE 
5.98) 3.50, 7 m 
im ee 
. SRS 
ae tC a Sw we 
7.83 1.89, 3 m 
5.50? 6.86, 12 m 
4.78 2.43, 3 m 
2.45 1.15, 3 m4 
4.52 0.57, 3 m 
7.14 1.61, 3 m 
CS: - qi Ce ae 
7.63? 3.93, 6 m 
7.31 1.78, 3 m 
= lll line aa 
7.10 153..3 
ee or ages 
T° wee eweia 
ee ee 
10.85 6.55, 3 m 
12.51 3.89, 3 m 
8.62 1.36, 3 m 
2125 5.46, 3 m 
. A or 
eee eo. 
ae. on Be 
7.283 7.82, 9 m 
eee 
4.22 1.16, 3 m 
a 
16.17 4.02, 3 m 
2.48 1.50, 3 m4 
Nil 1.67, 3 m 
3.10 1.10, 3 m 
Meee ere Secs 
ee 
4.86 1.08, 3 m 
3.04 0.53, 3 m 
Mee ae hea 
0.574 135, 12 m 
Be hay ck 
4.25 6.33, 6 m 
11.01 1.48, 3 m 
4.68 Nil, 3 m 
Nil Nil, 3 m 
Sf area 
i , i 
Er een 
See ete 
| i re 
a eee 
ee 
ee ee 
i: re 
6.46 1.68, 3 m 
7.16 2.36, 3 m 
5 ae 
5.72 1.53, 3 m 
5.72 1.78, 3 m 
cl alll Sees 
6.30 4.57, 6 m 
2.93 1.72, 6 m 
(i es 
oe ge hee 
ae ew 
OS a are 
1.54 Nil, 3 m 
7.52¢ 4.71, 9 m 
me | eee 
12.48 5.04, 3 m 
4.22 1.30, 3 m 
1.403 3.05, 6 m 
15.11 7.52, 6 m 
2.04 0.61, 3 m 
8.78 2.11, 3 m 
en ee eet: 
1.90 0.58, 3 m 
\ ae se 
. ae ee 


(a) Partly extra. 
Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 


Lehigh Valley 
Liggett & Myers “ 
Loew’s, Inc. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Lorillard Tobacco 


WOO, Tie Bei i686 viene 


Magma Copper 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
Montgomery Ward 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit 
Nat. Bellas Hess....... 
Nat. Cash Register “A” 
Nat. Dairy Products.... 
Nat. Lead 


N. 
Norfolk & Western.... 
North American 
Northern Pacific ...... 


Pacific Gas & Electric... 
Packard Motors 


Pan American Pet “B”.... 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky .. 


Pennsylvania R. R..... 
Pere Marquette ...°... 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pierce-Arrow “A” 
Postum Company ...... 
Pressed Steel Car...... 


Public Service of N. J.... 


Pullman, Incorporated. . 


Radio Corporation 
OE Ree ei 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 
BEOO BAOEOLS: oo ccsss ccs 
Republic Iron & Steel.. 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 


St. Louis-Southwestern. . 
Seaboard Air Line..... 
Sears Roebuck 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 


Standard Gas & Electric.. 
Standard Oil of California.. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 


Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Corporation .... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.... 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 


Tobacco Products 


Underwood Elliot Fisher... 
Union Oil of° California... 


Union Pacific 
Rimtte: BYU 6068 sxbs.0 
. S. Pipe & Foundry.. 


» eh DRGHOF no cae cis 


. S. Rubber 
FS. eee 


Wabash Railway 
Warner Bros. 
Western Union 


Westinghouse Air Brake... 


Westinghouse Electric 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland 


Woolworth, F. W...... 


Wright 
(b) Year ended January 31. 


Aeronautical... 


(r) 10% in common stock. (s) 


Mid-Continent Pet....... 


Nat. Power & Light..... 
New York Central...... 
N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis... 
Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 4 


. S. Industrial Alcohol... 


. S. Realty & Improve.... 


Pictures.... 


(k) Year ended September 30. 


Div Long Term 

Rate Pr’ce Range 

a 127- 40;.’22-’28 
aie ae 128- 49; ’24-’28 
wt ZB 77- 14; ’23-’28 
cee. a0 178- 35; ’24-’28* 
ays 47- 24; ’24-28 
= ee 160- 84; ’23-’28 
oct, 242- 25; ’20-’28 
ee 382- 54; ’22-’28* 
eae 75- 26; ’22-’28 
i tae 62- 22; ’20-’28 
ie yee 58- 7; ’22-’28 
a. 20 76- 8; ’22-’28 
oh ee 400- 56; ’26-’28* 
ae 112- 52; ’26-’28 
oe 195- 38; ’23-’28 
eae. |: 250- 18; ’23-’28* 
3 105- 37; ’26-’28 
seh eek 134- 30; ’24-’28* 
a5 ae 203- 63; ’20-’28* 
me 47- 17; ’26-’28 
Tie 194- 72; ’22-’28 
6 241- 67; ’23-’28 

83- 14; ’24-’28 

gat Oe 202- 89; ’21-’28 
store 97- 22; ’24-’28 
Ras "os 118- 50; ’22-’28 
ae Pia 137- 31; ’23-’28* 
aa Tae 163- 10; ’22-’28 
ae 96- 38; ’22-’28 
3 154- 40; ’20-’28* 

amerr 77- 33; ’22-’28 
Pie 154- 36; ’23-’28 
bebeh., ae 70- 16; ’20-’28 
=e 48- 6; ’23-’28* 
ae 143- 61; °25-’28* 
eee 114- 18; ’20-’28* 
2.60 84- 31; ’26-’28 
a6 oe 200- 74; ’21-’28* 
Sta 420- 26; ’24-’28* 
ig ae 124- 52; ’22-’28 
ae 47- 20; ’27-’28 
go hn 35- 12; °’22-’28 
ae 95- 40; ’22-’28 
8a 122- 19; ’24-’28 

ek Si 124- 20; ’22-’28 
eee 54- 2; '22-'28 
0 COE 198- 51; ’27-’28 
2 46- 15; ’22-’28 

ee ie 144- 32; ’20-’28 
sur 131- 78; ’22-’28 
ia ee 165- 17; ’22-’28 
3.50a 85- 31; °'24-’28 

2.50 80- 51; ’26-’28 

2a 60- 31; ’22-’28 

1.60 47- 30; °24-’28 

sce Sew 126- 21; ’20-’28 
oe. SE 88- 30; ’24-’28 
LS ae: 75- 45; ’26-’28 
eo ae 83- 39; ’26-’28 
a 154- 29; ’22-’28* 
os AO 118- 46; ’22-’28* 
4 94- 76; ’23-’28* 

2 59- 35; ’24-’28 

sci ae 225-126; ’24-’28 
So ae 150- 98; ’26-’28 
Fe 300- 16; ’22-’28* 
6 138- 37; ’22-’28 

eee Pax 51- 14; ’27-’28 
5 94- 48; °25-’28 

ay eee 97- 22; ’22-’28 
ie ee 176- 70; ’20-’28 
ee 96- 6; ’22-’28 
138- 7; ’24-’28* 

Sor & 201- 89; °’22-’28 
2 57- 40; ’27-’28 

4 144- 49: *22-’28 

ate | 105- 30; ’22-’28 
soo. ae 35-. 5: ’22-28 
.. 240 226- 72; ’24-’28* 
coe 289- 6; ’22-’28* 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Partly estimated. 


Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 
102%4- 7734 97 3.6 
103%4- 81% 90 5.3 
8414- 48% 59 36 
745%- 56 70 3.8 
31%4- 20 25 oan 
15334-13814 150 47 
11434- 91 97 6.1 
217 +-148 200 6.0 
82%4- 60 65 7.7 
39%- 30% 33 6.0 
64%4- 42% 63 ict 
1013%- 62% 100 ft 
156%- 122 21 
1187%- 81% 86 rh, 
21634-166% Zti 5.7 
1 - 42% 43 6.3 
14834- 96 127 2 
85 - 62% 82 6.2 
173-132 154 2 
64 - 42 61 6 


11534- 95% 


7374- 535% 
15334-116% 
6634- 4014 
72 - 55% 
97%4- 721 
203%4- 148 
47 - 36 
37%- 274 
8134- 6234 
2534- 15 
116%4- 95 
91%- 78 


114 - 68% 
124 -101%4 
447%- 28 

31%- 21% 
112 - 79% 


133-1091 
11534- 82 
2134- 12 
181 -13934 
45 - 35% 
125 - 591% 
14476-124 
15834-138 
13514- 8034 
81%- 64 
623%- 48 
4534- 38 
77 -- 65 
98 - 73% 


6834- 5714 
8534- 695% 
11034- 73% 
22%%- 14 


165%4- 
5414- 46 
271 -209 
15834-10954 
55%- 27 
19334-128 
3514- 193/ 
11934- 81 
65 - 42 
204 -163 
8134- 60 
6214- 5434 
22514-1793, 
he 4314 
-137%4 
2394. 38 
35 - 20 
9414- 85 
1493-109 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


bo 
WwW 
N 
tr Cr Ce 


? 
161 8 
114 3.5 
255 3.9 
152 10.0 
114 44 
69 2.9 
131 3.8 
62 mt 
66 45 
96 42 
202 29 
37 5.4 
35 nce 
76 41 
18 ‘a 
112 2.1 
88 46 
80 = 
123 3.3 
43 aes 
22 7.3 
110 3.6 
131 6.2 
102 ae 
16 a 
171 5.7 
36 5.9 
62 ce 
142 4.1 
157 5.1 
132 2.8 
73 5.1 
57 3.6 
39 41 
73 12.7 
76 10.6 
61 48 
72 5.6 
106 29 
15 9.6 
160 2.5 
48 41 
270 3.4 
117 43 
31 6.2 
187 32 
22 - 
88 5.8 
50 we 
199 32 
76 st 
61 Ry 
223 3.7 
50 4.0 
194 2.1 
43 2.4 
25 4.7 
91 2.6 
134 1.6 


(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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Security 


Record 


A convenient pocket size register 
for your security holdings will 
facilitate frequent reference—an 
important factor in the constant- 
ly changing markets. 


We shall be glad to send upon 
request our “Stock and Bond 
Register” designed to meet this 
particular need. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Philadelphia, Columbus, Toledo, 


Akron, Louisville, Kansas City, Canton, 
Massillon, Colorado Springs 


Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 
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Cities Service public utili 
subsidiaries serve more ped 

900 communities in twenty 
() states and ‘i 


55,000 
New Common 


Stockholders 
Added Since 


January 1 


Cities Service Company 
Common stockholders have 
increased from 100,000 to 
more than 155,000 in the first 
six months of 1929. 

This increase reflects the 
popularity of Cities Service 
Common for large and 
small investors alike. 

At its present price it can 
be bought to yield over 
63%4,% in cash and stock 
dividends. 

Mail the Coupon 


=  < so 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 
Please send me full information. 
Name 


THORS e eer ererereseeereset tert ton * 


ay 

















Prospects for 
Cotton 


Sentiment Generally Bearish — 
Weevil Damage Likely to 
Reduce Size of Crop 


By I. V. Shannon 
With Fenner & Beane 


HE statement of land planted to 

cotton issued by the Department of 
Agriculture early in July failed to change 
prevailing large crop ideas, or remove 
the heavy handicap which farmers placed 
on the market when they increased their 
acreage to almost record breaking pro- 
portions, even though the increase turned 
out to be much smaller than had been 
expected. 

It is argued by both the speculative 
and consuming trade that this huge acre- 
age, 48,457,000, is capable of producing a 
large crop, despite the menace of the 
weevil, if the remainder of the season 
is as favorable as the first part has 
been. 

This acreage has been exceeded only 
once and that was in 1926 when 48,730,- 
000 acres were planted and although the 
first half of that season was unfavorable 
a crop of nearly 18,000,000 bales was 
picked and ginned. 

It is not an easy task to dispel such 
deep rooted views and it looks like it 
will take concrete evidence of a radical 
change in the outlook for the crop, such 
as recently occurred in the North Amer- 
ican wheat crop, to overcome the pre- 
vailing bearish sentiment and start val- 
ues on the upgrade again. Current prices 
for cotton are about four cents a pound 
under what they should be if the same 
relation existed between supply, demand 
and price as has prevailed in the past. 

This condition is due entirely to an- 
ticipation of another large crop, based 
on the acreage planted, and to the dis- 
position of traders, as well as spinners, 
to attempt to discount the probable. 


Possibilities and’ Probabilities 


} appears that world’s consumption of 
lint cotton will run between 15,200,000 
and 15,300,000. In that event the carry- 
over into next season should be around 
4,500,000, depending somewhat. on the 
amount of this year’s crop which will be 
ginned before the end of July, as such 
cotton is included in the carry-over. Last 
year’s surplus was 5,078,000 bales, which 
was slightly above the average. 

There is every reason to believe that 
this year’s carry-over will include at 
least 1,000,000 bales of low grade cotton 
not wanted by spinners, as 2,047,000 bales 
of the 1928 crop were classed by Gov- 
ernment inspectors as being 13/16 of an 
inch, and under. 

This fact will enter into all calcula- 
tions as soon as the size of the next 
crop becomes known and may turn out 
to be an important factor if the crop 
falls under this season’s .consumption 
record. 

The probabilities are that the world 
will need a minimum crop of 15,500,000 
bales to provide for consumption re- 
quirements without making further in- 
roads on the surplus. There is ample 
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land in cultivation to raise such a crop, 
and more, were it not for the menace of 
the weevil. The real problem ahead of 
the market, therefore, is the toll which 
the weevil will take of this year’s crop, 

Weevil damage last year was esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture 
at 14.1 per cent. of the crop. The aver- 
age loss from these insects during past 
ten years is 15.8 per cent. 

Of course no one can foretell with 
certainty at this early date what the 
crop will turn out to be but there are 
calculations which may, and usually do, 
give a fairly accurate indication. 

The Government does not make up 
its crop forecasts on the acreage planted, 
It deducts from these figures the aver- 
age per cent. abandoned after July lst 
to indicate what may be harvested and 
makes its estimate on the latter figure. 
The average abandonment is 3.6 per 
cent. Consequently the acreage to be 
harvested will be around 46,712,000. 


Yield Under Average 


If we use the average yield per acre 
of the past ten years, which is 155.1 
pounds, as a basis for calculating the 
probable yield it will indicate a crop of 
approximately 15,139,000 bales. It seems 
safe to assume that the yield will fall 
under rather than over the average be- 
cause of the fact that the weevil are 
now much more widespread than in the 
average of former years and give every 
indication of taking a much larger toll 
of the crop than on the average. 

If we assume that the yield per acre 
will equal last year’s record of 152.9 
pounds, a favorite method of calculation, 
the indicated yield would approximate 
14,924,000 bales. 

As the weevil now are more generally 
in evidence than last year and the sea- 
son has been more favorable for their 
propagation, it would seem probable that 
the yield per acre might also turn out 
to be less. If the average yield per 
acre turns out to be 151 pounds the 
crop will be around 14,739,000 bales. If 
the average yield is 150 pounds, the crop 
should approximate 14,641,000. 

That such an outcome is not improb- 
able is indicated by the fact that the 
average yield in the worst of the former 
weevil years was as low as 124.5 pounds 
per acre, while the average yield during 
the past six years of the large and small 
damage was 144.2 pounds. 


Heavy Weevil Damage 


FORMULA prepared by Mr. J. B. 

Kincer, head of the crop reporting 
division of the Weather Bureau, for 
finding the probable damage from the 
weevil, indicates that we are in for a 
year of more than the average heavy 
damage from these pests with possibility 
that the damage may equal that of some 
of the worst of previous years. 


Bremen are three distinct periods of 
weather which influence the extent 
of weevil infestation and damage, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kincer’s theory. These 
are: 

“(1) The prevailing conditions during 
the concurrent year, or growing season 
for which weevil damage are considered; 
(2) The weather during the Winter im- 
mediately preceding, primarily as to low 
temperatures, and (3) The weather for 
the preceding Summer as influencing the 
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number of weevils going into hibernation. 
In the first and third cases moisture is 
much the more important, and in the 
second low temperatures as related to 
‘he mortality of the insects in hiberna- 
on. 

” Moisture stands out as the most im- 
portant Summer factor, and the lowest 
temperature reached during the Winter 
as the most important for that period. 

“The Summer relative humidity is 
especially significant. The weevils de- 
posit their eggs in the squares and young 
bolls, and the larva, when hatched, feed 
on the interior substance of the squares 
and bolls. When punctured, squares, 
usually, and many young bolls drop to 
the ground in a few days, and, if it is hot 
with the atmosphere dry, favoring. rapid 
evaporation of moisture from the fallen 
square or young bolls, the larva may die 
from intense heat, or its food supply, 
consisting of the interior substance of 
the square or bolls, be dried up; thus 
the per cent. of emergence is reduced. 
On the other hand, moist, clowdy, rainy 
weather favors a rapid increase in num- 
bers, from generation to generation, of 
which there are several, through the 
growing season.” 

Mr. Kincer’s theory varies consider- 
ably from that generally accepted and is 
apt to bring about a radical change in 
existing ideas because of the general be- 
lief that it is rainfall, especially in June, 
or a hot, dry July, which determine the 
extent of the season’s weevil activity 
and damage. A wet June has always 
been considered very favorable for the 
weevil and a hot, dry July detrimental to 
vem. 


Estimate May Be Reduced 


There is every reason to believe that 
the Government will take into account 
the widespread weevil infestation and 
use a low par in making up its August 
Ist estimate. Its first crop forecast may, 
therefore, prove a surprise by coming 
under expectations. In the meantime 
the crop guesses of the private bureaus, 
none of whom have access to the Gov- 
ernment’s formula or pars, may prove 
disturbing, as they have in the past, by 
predicting a large crop. 

The world needs a large crop for the 
coming season and comparatively high 
prices will probably be seen if the gov- 
ernment predicts a crop under 15,500,000 
bales, unless the carry-over turns out to 
be larger than indicated above. 

On the other hand, an official predic- 
tion of a crop in excess of sixteen million 
bales would undoubtedly be followed by 
comparatively low prices. 





Personalities 

Walter S. Franklin was elected presi- 
dent of the Detroit, Totedo & Ironton 
Railway. Mr. Franklin was formerly 
general agent of the Pennsylvania in De- 
troit, and recently was general superin- 
tendent of the Northwestern Division at 
Chicago. 

Herbert D. Ivey has been elected 
President of the Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Los Angeles, suc- 
ceeding the late J. Dabney Day. 

R. G. Hudson has been elected secretary 
of the New Jersey Zinc Company. 

J. Fletcher Farrell has been elected a 
director of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
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How Europe 
sees Us 


Financial and Business Leader- 
ship of U. S. Causes Most 
Concern — Some Comments 
Reveal Better Understanding 


By John Carter 


HE Old World eyes the industrial 

and financial development of the New 
with keen and anxious eyes which bear an 
impressive tribute to our relative import- 
ance in the present age. Attention has re- 
cently been focused upon the let-up in our 
foreign investments, consequent upon the 
recent Wall Street activities. We find the 
financial editor of The Manchester Guard- 
ian noting “the cessation of American 
lending to Europe” as “a serious feature 
of the present situation.” In the first 
quarter of 1929 we loaned only $38,000,000 
to Europe as against $179,000,000 in the 
first quarter of 1928. In March only 
$2,400,000 of American money went to 
Europe. 

But that this does not indicate a relaxa- 
tion in the American foreign expansion is 
indicated by an article by A. Friedrich in 
the May 10 issue of Wéirtschaftsdienst: 
Weltuirtschaftliche Nachrichten. Herr 
Friedrich hails the recent international 
union of two big German industries with 
American enterprises: Siemens-Schuckert 
with Westinghouse Electric and A. E. G. 
with General Electric. He gives a list 
of the “treaties” by which General Elec- 
tric is allied to no less than ten great 
foreign corporations, ranging from London 
to Tokyo, and a similar list of seven 
Westinghouse “treaties.” 





Better Understanding 


NOTE of sanity is creeping into 

British comment on our financial ex- 
pansion. Formerly there used to be a 
great deal of talk about our financial 
“colonization.” However, The Statist for 
June 1,. 1929, estimates “that the cash value, 
i.e., based on the price of issue, of new 
foreign securities offered publicly in the 
United States during 1928, excluding re- 
funding issues, amounted to $1,200 million. 
Overseas issues floated in London in 1913 
totalled nearly £200 million, say $1,000 
million, and allowing for the changes in 
the purchasing power of money it would 
appear that America’s foreign investments 
are growing at something like the same 
rate as those of Great Britain in the years 
just prior to the war.” 

Accepting Dr. Max Winkler’s exagger- 
ated estimate of $15,601 million as the 
total of American foreign investments, 
The Statist concludes that “the present to- 
tal, high though it may appear, is still 
about $4,000 million below Great Britain’s 
oversea investments in 1913.” Considering 
the much higher value of “1913 dollars,” 
it would appear that a foreign investment 
of at least thirty billions would be neces- 
sary before the United States financial 
influence could be comparable to Britain’s 
former banking power. 

At the moment it is in France that our 
progress causes most concern and provokes 














the most piquant comment. A. Deman- 
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geon, writing on “Aspects of International 


Economy” 
content to put the problem: 

















any amount of economic alarmism. 





in Annales de Geographie, is 


The expansion of the industrial power 
of the United States is a colossal fact 
which influences the world’s economy. 
It is a common practice to discuss it. 
Let it suffice us to mention a few ex- 
amples of their remarkable capacity for 
progress in the newest industries. The 
United States leads all countries in the 
production of artificial silk, electro- 
technical equipment, machinery, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, and in the manu- 
facture of natural silk. If one calcu- 
lates the production of electricity in the 
eighteen principal countries of the world 
in 1925, one finds that the United States 
occupies the first place, very far ahead 
of Germany. All these observations 
serve to remind us that, in the disequi- 
librium which threatens to deprive Eu- 
rope of her supremacy, the weight to be 
most feared comes from the United 
States. 

M. Demangeon is content to indicate 
that we are threatening Europe; his com- 
patriot, Louis Dausset, presses the charge 
in L’Ere Nouvelle: 

The ambitions of the Ameri- 
cans are therefore quite obvious. 

Thanks to the reestablishment of Ger- 
man currency and the revival of Ger- 
man credit, New York bankers and 
Chicago industrialists have found a first- 
class market for their dollars and their 
products across the Rhine. They have 
exhausted our chief debtor’s ability to 
pay to its extreme limits. 

Thanks to the abundance of French 
resources and the power of French cap- 
ital, we are still doing well enough, but 
if we get entangled in the reparations 
problem while the Americans benefit 
from it, just as they did from the War, 
we shall not be able to avoid American- 
ization either. 


Why New York Leads 


O those who are not aware of any 

particular desire to overthrow Europe 
or to Americanize France, it is a relief to 
find evidence that one European observer, 
at least, has an inkling of the real char- 
acter of that economic strength which en- 
ables us to lend a billion dollars abroad in 
a bad year, to league our heavy industries 
to the enterprises of every industrial na- 
tion, and to pile up a financial stake over- 
seas which is beginning to recall the pre- 
war primacy of London. M. Jennen, Vice- 
Consul at the Belgian Consulate in New 
York, writes in the June 10 issue of the 


Belgian Government’s Bulletin Commer- 


cial: 
New York is justly regarded as the 
most important commercial center in the 
world. The preponderant position which 
it has acquired in the world of business 
is due to its port, which possesses a 
considerable hinterland. It is difficult to 
say what are the limits of this hinter- 
land . . . for they offer no obstacle 
other than the price of the article in- 
creased by the extra expenses (freight, 
packing, etc.) until the former becomes 
higher than that of a similar article 1o- 
cally produced. 
A good port, backed by the greatest 
cash market in the world, is slightly less 
intriguing than a stealthy design to 
“Americanize” the world, but it is a truer 
explanation of all the ramifications of our 


world industry and world finance than 
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Why is the LAWYER a Business Leader? 


The lawyer is a leader—in and out of busi- 
ness. Great corporations like U.S. Steel— 
Packard—Standard Oil of Indiana, etc. ‘ 
etc., are headed by law-trained men. Why? 
Simply because the man with legal res 
ing is trained to think and reason clearly, 
and is accustomed to dealing with facts. 
Life holds its big rewards for the trained 
man. Businessis based on law, and whether 
you ever intend to practice or not, the 
time you spend acquiring law will pay 
big dividends in income-increasing power. 


$10,000.00 A YEAR 
“T find that nearly all positions command- 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 3364-L Chicago, III. 


ing a salary of $10,000.00 a year or more 
are filled by men who have studied law,” 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer. 
Think that over. You can study law at 
home in spare time. LaSalle offers for 
home study a full law 

course leading to the de- 
gree of LL.B. or ashorter 
business law course, as 
you prefer. Price low 
—terms easy. Write to- 
day for free books ‘‘Law 
Guide” and “Evi- 
dence.”” Act now. 
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Warm Weather Is Important Factor 
in Seasonal Stocks 


Ice, Ice Cream, Cold Drink and Dairy Producers Reap Rich Harvest When 
Temperature Mounts—Enormous Expansion Programs, All Year Trade and 
Increased Exports Assure Gains in Sales and Corporation Profits 


By William Russell White 


UMMER heat, beach crowds and 

holiday time focus attention on the 

tremendous influence of the weather 
on the sales and profits of companies 
producing ice cream, ice, soft drinks 
and dairy products. 

Although heat waves have always 
been undisguised blessings for the man- 
ufacturers and distributors of this line 
of goods, the situation has been magni- 
fied during the past few years through 
the growth of motor travel, longer week 
ends and greater individual purchasing 
power. Hot weather means crowds at 
Summer amusement parks and longer 
periods of leisure at vacation resorts, 
and it is a fact that people away from 
home are likely to be more liberal with 
their spending. 

So far this year the weather has been 
uniformly favorable for the sale of such 
Summer specialties, although in other 
years cold, rainy weather, particularly 
at the ends of the week, has kept the 
crowds close to their homes and cur- 
tailed the volume of sales. A difference 
of a few degrees in temperature on a 
mid-Summer holiday may mean a dif- 
ference of millions of dollars in sales of 
ice cream, ice and soft drinks. 


Big Increase in Sales 


ALES by the leading companies have 

increased in long strides during the 
past few years and a chilly Summer 
would probably mean nothing more than 
a smaller gain than usual. The increases 
are partly the result of greater demand 
for cooling and refreshing food and 
drink during the four months of the 
Summer and partly the result of am- 
bitious programs of expansion under- 
taken by the principal concerns. 

Efforts are being made throughout the 
group of companies to stabilize the 
growth by developing new markets. 
Stay-at-homes are consuming more and 
more ice cream and cold beverages. Ad- 
vertising campaigns endeavor to stim- 
ulate sales earlier in the Spring and 
later in the Autumn. During recent 
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| Leading Warm Weather Stocks | 


Common ° 1928 1929 Range 
Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low 
4,104,194 $6.54¢ 85 62% 
2.7 1,000,000 10.19 148% 120% 
600,000 3.92 
5.1 509,028 6.10 9834 78 
3.08 3,481,786 9074 WK 83% 


+ Based on number of shares outstanding Dec. 31, 1928, since increased. 
* Partly in stock. Yield varies with value of stock. 
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years the consumption of Summer foods 
has shown less falling off during the 
Winter season than previously, which 
is regarded as an influence toward the 
stabilization of earnings, 

Many of the larger companies are 
turning their attention to the develop- 
ment of an export trade to supplement 
their domestic business. The introduc- 
tion of American products in foreign 
territory has met with general success. 


National Dairy Products Corp. 


HE National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration is not only the largest pro- 
ducer and distributor of ice cream in 
the United States, but is one of the two 
leading distributors of milk and cream 
and an important manufacturer of but- 
ter, cheese and other dairy products. 
Its operations extend over the six New 
England States, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, West Virginia and Tennessee. 
An increase of more than 45 per cent. 
in sales in 1928 reflected a vast expan- 
sion program undertaken during the 
year, a program which has been contin- 
ued in the first half of 1929. The hold- 
ing company was formed six years ago 
and began its large-scale growth through 
the acquisition of the Sheffield Farms 
Company, Inc., and affiliated interests 
and the Breyer Ice Cream Company. 
The most important steps last year were 
the additions of the General Ice Cream 
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Corporation with its 24 subsidiaries in 
New York and New England and the 
Telling-Belle-Vernon Company in Ohio. 

The company is faced with the prob- 
lem of increasing its profit ratio on its 
existing sales volume as evidenced by 
the figures showing that while 1928 sales 
increased 45 per cent. the gain in net 
over 1927 was 28 per cent. The discrep- 
ancy is ascribed to expansion expenses 
and certain inevitable difficulties in con- 
nection with the wide geographical ex- 
tent of the operations and the local 
character of much of the new business. 
It is believed that unified management 
and operating economies will gradually 
increase the profit ratio. At the present 
time attention is being concentrated on 
building up the sales of subsidiary com- 
panies, economies in large-scale distribu- 
tion and more concentrated advertis- 
ing programs. 


Financial Structure 


Capital stock of the corporation con- 
sists of $6,924,400 Class “A” 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, $5,000,000 
Class “B” 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred and 4,104,194 shares of common, 
including the 100 per cent. stock divi- 
dend in May. Funded debt of the par- 
ent company is $45,732,000 in 5% per 
cent. debenture bonds and $3,316,100 
bonds of subsidiary companies. 

Net income for 1928 was $13,190,000 
compared with $10,294,000 in 1927 and 
$9,939,000 in 1926. Because of capital 
expansion in 1928, net amounted to only 
$6.54 against $6.69 the previous year. 
The earnings for 1929 have been esti- 
mated as high as $5, which would be 
equal to $10 on the basis of last year’s 
capitalization. 

Dividends on the new stock have been 
declared at the rate of $1.50 annually 
although the directors stated that the 
declaration did not necessarily place the 
stock on a $1.50 annual cash dividend 
basis. The company also pays in stock 
at the rate of 4 per cent. a year. 


Coca-Cola Company 


Peet aeone en has become a by-word 
throughout the United States, whicl 
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with about 75 foreign countries, con- 
sumed a total of 24,212,000 gallons of 
the beverage in 1928. This showed an 
increase of about 40 per cent. in five 
years and reflected the aggressive policy 
of the company both at home and 
abroad. Attention has been concentrated 
on intensifying sales and advertising 
efforts. Results have been obtained as 
shown in the 11 per cent. increase in 
net profit in 1928 against a 6 per cent. 
increase in sales volume. 

Reduction of unit costs may have 
reached the approximate limit, although 
excellent prospects for continued growth 
in sales volume point to further in- 
creases in earnings. The recent annual 
report stated that in looking forward the 
company can not expect economies in 
production and distribution, advantages 
from material markets and a continua- 
tion of low advertising costs to contrib- 
ute as greatly to per unit profit as has 
been true in the past. Any increase 
in the sugar tariff would affect the com- 
pany’s net income. 

Net for 1928 amounted to $10,189,000 
or $10.19 a share against $9,163,000 or 
$9.16 a share in 1927 and $8,404,000 or 
$8.40 on the same basis of capitalization 
in 1926. The growth has been contin- 
ued this year as indicated in first quar- 
ter earnings of $2,554,600 before Federal 
taxes, equal to $2.55 a share on the 
Class “A” stock and $1.80 a share on 
common against $2,228,000 in the first 
quarter of 1928, equal on the same basis 
to $2.23 on Class “A” and $1.48 a share 
on common. 

There are 1,000,000 shares of no par 
common authorized and outstanding and 
1,000,000 shares of Class “A” outstand- 
ing. The company has no funded debt. 


American Ice Company 


S the leading manufacturer and dis- 

tributor of its product, the Ameri- 
can Ice Company has demonstrated that 
the growth of mechanical refrigeration 
is not likely to influence profits to any 
wide extent. The management has taken 
steps to cope with the new situation by 
selling a portion of its water-front real 
estate, writing off the book value of 
ice-cutting rights and continuing its pol- 
icy of acquiring independent companies. 
The company is also increasing its bus- 
iness in coal. 

Plants and storage facilities extend 
over the North Atlantic area and mar- 
kets include such large centers of pop- 
ulation as New York City, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

The expansion of the company’s busi- 
ness in 1928 was reflected in net earn- 
ings of $3,252,000, which was a high 
record and equal to $3.92 a share against 
$2,651,000 or $2.92 in 1927 and $2,717,000 
in 1927, the previous high record. Dur- 
ring 1928 the company realized $1,475,- 
000 from the sale of water-front sites. 
Properties remaining for sale were val- 
ued at about $2,500,000. 

Capitalization consists of $15,000,000 6 
per cent. non-cumulative preferred and 
600,000 shares of no par common. The 
only funded debt is a 5 per cent. issue 
of 6 per cent. debenture bonds and about 
$722,000 in real estate mortgages. 

Over a period of years the outlook for 
growth is unusually favorable. The bus- 
iness, however, is subject to set-back in 
any year with a large proportion of 
cool weather in the principal cities of 
the Atlantic Coast. Earnings for 1929 
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for the man 
who would 


lead 


other men 








EADERSHIP in this 
modern industrial world 

calls for more than in- 
telligent ability. It has a 
TECHNIQUE of its own, a 
definitely-established method. 
This technique, this method 
can be learned. You can learn 
it! 

To every executive, to every 
aspirant for executive leader- 
ship, this book can be of im- 
measurable practical assist- 
ance. Practical—it is just that, 
above everything. It is written 
clearly and concisely, straight 
“inside” information from an 
insider. Part 1 is devoted to 
fundamental principles—twelve 
terse tips on practical leader- 
ship developed in detail along 
intensely practical lines. Part 
2 is concerned with personali- 
ties—brief, brilliant analyses 
of how twenty-five outstanding 
leaders of men fought their 


way to leadership. 


THE AUTHOR 


Herbert N. Casson has him- 
self attained leadership—he 
knows what he is writing about. 
He is the foremost trainer of 
business staffs in Great Britain 
and the head of a successful 
business of his own. Extensive 
experience in the United 
States has given him a deep 
understanding of American 
methods and an abiding admir- 
ation for the American busi- 
ness leader. Let him teach 
you the technique of leader- 
ship. Send the coupon today, 
read the book on approval! 


Tips On Leadership 


By Herbert N. Casson 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New Verk—-Bept, 8-1-29 
Gentlemen :—I want to read 


ship. 
remit $2.00. Please send me the book. 
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**Tips on Leader- 
I will return it to you after 5 days or 











are expected to establish a new peak. 
The stock is currently priced at about 
twelve times last year’s share earnings. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale 


ANADA DRY has become the 

world’s largest producer of ginger 
ale and is expanding its interest in 
other soft drinks and mineral waters. 
Its growth was rapid during 1928 and in- 
cluded the acquisition of G. B. Seely’s 
Sons, Inc., an important distributor of 
soft drinks in the New York Metropoli- 
tan area, and the Chelmsford plants in 
four New England cities. The company 
has a sales contract with the Campfire 
Corporation, a manufacturer of marsh- 
mallows, and an option to purchase the 
concern. 

A substantial increase has been re- 
ported in earnings every year since or- 
ganization. Sales increased four-fold in 
the five years previous to 1929 and net 
income multiplied more than six times 
in connection with an extensive adver- 
tising campaign. The net income for 
1928 was $3,103,000 compared with $2,- 
334,000 in 1927 and $1,736,000 in 1926. 
Share earnings last year, were $6.10 
against $5.07 in 1927 and $3.85 in 1926. 

There has been no funded debt out- 
standing since the formation of the pres- 
ent company. Capital stock consists of 
509,028 one class no par shares. 

Optimism over future progress by 
Canada Dry is based partly on econo- 
mies in purchasing and production and 
partly on the rapid development of the 
export field for the company’s product. 
Shipments to England increased sub- 
stantially in 1928 and new arrangements 
are expected to facilitate further for- 
eign distribution. The Lloyd process for 
manufacturing extracts, recently pur- 
chased, is expected to reduce costs. 

Profits failed to show a large increase 
for the first quarter as the result of 
large expenditures for advertising, di- 
rect sales expense and additions to newly 
acquired plants but it is estimated that 
the net for the year will be between $8 
and $9 a share. 


Borden Company 


ORDEN has been at the head of the 
list in expansion in the first half of 
1929 and only recently announced the 
acquisition of 52 companies in the United 
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States, Canada and Europe. The busj- 
ness was limited to the production and 
distribution of condensed milk for many 
years after organization by Gail Borden 
in 1857, but has recently become the 
most diversified company in the dairy 
business. It manufactures and sells 
evaporated, dried and malted milk, loaf 
cheese and caramels, fresh milk, butter, 
cream and eggs. Its entry into the ice 
cream business on a big scale came with 
the acquisition of the Reid Ice Cream 
Corporation and the J. M. Horton Ice 
Cream Company, Inc., early in 1928, 
Both companies were entrenched strong- 
ly in the New York City field. 

Sales have shown tremendous strides 
and have increased more than 44 per 
cent. from 1926 to 1928. In 1928 the to- 
tal was $180,849,994 against $132,046,779 
in 1927 and $124,912,098 in 1926. Ag- 
gregate sales of recent acquisitions have 
been estimated unofficially at $35,000,000 
which would bring the 1929 total to 
around $215,000,000. 

Profits have shown even more rapid 
increases, growing to $11,354,331 or 6.3 
per cent. of sales in 1928 from $6,853,- 
740 or 5.5 per cent. in 1927. Net income 
in 1926 was $6,853,740. The share net 
was reduced to $9.07 in 1928 as the re- 
sult of increased stock outstanding and 
compared with $10.32 on the smaller 
capitalization in 1927 and $10.86 in 1926. 
Earnings are expected to continue at 
about the same share rate in spite of 
the expansion policy. The outlook is 
generally favorable and it is expected 
that if the 1929 acquisitions prove as 
profitable as those of 1927 and 1926 the 
earnings on the split-up stock should be 
about $5. 

A recent increase in authorized capital 
from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 shares quad- 
rupled the capitalization this year. In 
April the par value was reduced from $50 
to $25 and the stock was split on a two 
for one basis. At the same time the 
stockholders voted to increase the au- 
thorized capital from 2,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000 shares. Before the recent acquisi- 
tion of 52 companies, it was estimated 
that 3,481,786 shares of $25 par stock 
were outstanding. The recent increase 
in authorized capital will provide for 
exchanges in the new group of ac- 
quisitions. The new stock has been 
placed on a $3 annual dividend basis. 
The company has no funded debt. 





Canada Expands Foreign Trade 


ATEST statistics of Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics reflect the 
growing foreign trade of many Can- 
adian industries. 

Cheese exports showed a slight in- 
crease, and beverage exports went up 
to $29,440,718 from $27,825,100. Coal 
exports showed a slight decline, although 
imports of bituminous increased nearly 
$1,000,000. Exports of cottons were off. 
Fish exports increased over $2,500,000. 
Grain and grain products exports were 
up $86,862,846, due largely to enormous 
increase in wheat output. Exports of 
flour, which come under the above clas- 
sification, gained around $2,000,000. The 
rapid development of mining is reflected 
in the increase in metal exports to $206,- 
860,044 from $155,113,333. 

Canadian farm implements sold abroad 
amounted to $16,684,242 against $14,- 
867,557. Exports of automobiles and 


parts nearly doubled, reaching $48,558,- 
342. 

Newsprint exports jumped to $143,092,- 
985 from $132,204,778. Refined sugar 
exports fell off to nearly one-fourth the 
figure for the preceding 12 months, 
dropping to $339,973. 

Total exports showed a-large increase 
during the 12 months ended May 31 
over the preceding 12 months, totaling 
$1,359,790,459, against  $1,219,083,690. 
During the same period imports in- 
creased to $1,296,738,954 from $1,132,- 
319,107. Chief gain in imports was 
from the United States, and exports to 
that country did not keep pace. Im- 
ports from the United States totaled 
$895,023,261, against $738,718,220, and 
exports across the border amounted to 
$504,246,622, against $481,458,375. Ex- 
ports to most other foreign countries, 
however, showed a_ proportionately 
larger gain than imports from the same 
countries. 
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are You an 


EYE 


or EAR salesman 


? 


2 


Do you know that it is 
easier to sell by appeal to 
the eye because the optic 
nerve is 22 times stronger 
than the nerve from the 
ear to the brain? 





Do you know that a sale 
is half-made if the cus- 
tomer touches the product 
—and why? 


Do you know which are 
the three golden hours for 
salesmen? 


Do you know just when 
to mention price and how? 


Do you know how to 
dramatize your product— 
give it life and meaning? 


Have you tested the 
magic of the Casson sales- 
clinch? 


These and hundreds of 
other precious tips on the 
baffling science of sales- 
manship are packed into 
Herbert Casson’s book— 
the first book of its kind 
written for you. It deals 
with all your problems— 
and solves them! 


Get It On Approval 


Crowded with valuable 
information that you can 
get nowhere else—told in 
an easy, entertaining style 
—this book is offered to 
you now for free examin- 
ation. Send for it at once 
—look it over at your 
leisure. If you don’t agree 
that it is the best sales- 
men’s guide you can buy 
return it at our expense. 
Otherwise remit only $2.00. 


TIPS for 


traveling SALESMEN 


by Herbert N. Casson 





B. C. FORBES PUB. CO., 

120 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., Dept. 7-15-29 

I want to read Tips For Traveling 
Salesmen by Herbert N. Casson. After 
5 days I will return the book to you or 
remit $2.00. Please send it to me. 
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L A. MILLER, now vice-president, will 
¢ be elected president of Willys-Over- 
land Company, succeeding John N. Willys, 
who will become chairman. 

Roy C. Osgood, formerly vice-president 
of the First Union Trust and Savings 
Bank, is president of the recently organized 
Upper Avenue Bank, Chicago. 

Fred W. Moe was elected president of 
Ramp Buildings Corporation, New York, 
succeeding Clement 
‘ E, Paxson, who is to 
become chairman. 
Mr. Moe was also 
elected president of 
the financing subsidi- 
ary, Motoramp Gar- 
ages of America, Inc. 

C. R. Palmer, vice- 
president, was elected 
president of Cluett, 
Peabody & Com- 
pany, Inc., succeeding E. H. Betts, re- 
signed. 

R. Emerson Swart, vice-president of P. 
W. Chapman & Company, was elected 
president of the Community Water Service 
Company. 

J. Thompson Brown, Jasper E. Crane, 
and Willis F. Harrington were elected vice- 
presidents of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. 

George L. Le Blanc, vice-president, in 
charge of the foreign banking department 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, was elected president of the Inter- 
state Trust Company. George S. Silzer, 
former Governor of New Jersey and presi- 
dent of Interstate, was elected chairman. 

L. D. Becker, owner and publisher of 
“Fuel Oil Journal” having disposed of his 
publishing interests, has been elected presi- 
dent of Electrol, Inc., St. Louis, burner 
manufacturers. He succeeds W. T. Koken 
who becomes chairman. 

Irwin S. Rosenfels, who for the past 
three years has been associated with The 
Celotex Company as 
merchandising coun- 
selor, and more re- 
cently as director of 
advertising, was 
elected a director of 
the company. 

Eugene P. Herr- 
mann, was elected 
president of Acoustic 
Products Company, 
succeeding P, L. 
Deutsch, who has resigned. 

H. L. Clarke, president of the Utilities 
Power & Light Corporation, Chicago, will 
be president of General Theatres Equip- 
ment, Inc., a merger of several companies 
in the theatre equipment field. 





Fred W. Moe 





Irwin S. Rosenfels 


Ci. W. DAVISON, George 
Blumenthal, Albert H. Wiggin, John 
J. Riker, Ernest Sturm, and Paul L. Haid 
have been elected directors of the Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company, incident to its 
inclusion in the American Fore Group. 

L. J. Belknap, president of the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation, 
has been elected a director of the U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Company. 
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During the past two years the com- 
plete list of “Long Growth’ recom- 
mendations under the Babson Plan has 
made for our clients a profit of 54% 
exclusive of dividends. 


The average returns from your invest- 
ments may be increased several per 
cent if you follow closely this proven 
and successful plan. 


Our profit plan is completely described 
in the booklet “Bigger Investment Re- 
turns.’’ Send for your Free copy NOW! 
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WHAT INVESTORS 
SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THE 


COPPERS 


The Mines Handbook Copper Chart 
gives complete statistical records of 
the 43 leading copper producers in 
the Western Hemisphere, together 
with summary of operations for 
1928, and first quarter of 1929. This 
dependable information covering 
earnings per share, cost per pound, 
production, outlook, etc., is absolutely 
essential for intelligent investment. 
Mines Information Bureau, Inc., 

17 John St., New York (Call Cort. 4609) 


Enclosed find One Dollar in payment for 
copy of your 1928 Copper Chart. 


ROOM Si bik dE ects Sicd anwar ey ee 


Quantity price on application. 

This Company is also the publisher of The 
Mines Handbook, established in 1900, and 
maintains an Inquiry Service to supply in- 
formation on all metal mining companies. 




















present management. 





Fully Equipped Coffee Roasting Plant 


FOR SALE 


Thoroughly organized and can be operated under 
Offers excellent oppor- 
tunity, and is located in one of the best mar- 
kets, and fastest growing cities in the south- 
west. Doing good business. Address Forbes 
Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








POUNDS OF 


JTEEL 


come 
largely from 
METROPOLITAN 


HICAGO 


Metropolitan Chicago 
producesmoresteel than 
all of England. The 800 
pounds of steel per per- 
son per year used in 
this country comes 
largely from this young- 
et large metropolitan 
center. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and 
Gas to 6,000 square miles, 4” 
including the Metro- (| 
politan Areainto which 
Chicago is growing. 















Selling Bonds 


Why Do Some Men Sell 
More Bonds Than Others? 


Pp Sie Salsemen Gifier in their Knowledge 
¢ facts. Hence some can ta 
more intelligently and gain the investor’s 
confidence than others. 
(2) Salesmen differ in their ability to cop 
italize their knowledge so as to ly 
present their issues. Hence somecan close 
much better than others. 


More Sales 


The BabsonSystem of Training in Security 
Selling contains the facts so absolutely 
essential to success in selling securities 
and shows how to use these facts in a way 
which means— Sales. 


Our free Booklet ‘‘Security Salesmanship 
—the Profession” not only outlines this 
Training but will interest you in other ways 
aswell. Send for this Booklet C202 today. 


Babson Institute ®°yrFr=* 








pIGEST 


American Brown Boveri Electric Co. 
—New York Shipbuilding Corp., sub- 
sidiary, received contract for construc- 
tion of one 10,000-ton light cruiser from 
Navy Department. 

American Locomotive Co.—Officials 
at Schenectady announced that sufficient 
orders were on hand to carry full force 
there through to Spring. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—En- 
tered into a long term contract to sup- 
ply Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad with power for a portion of 
its lines which are to be electrified. 

Brockway Motor Truck Corp.—Plan 
for consolidation. with Autocar Co,, 
calls for a three-for-one split-up of 
50,000 shares of Autocar stock now out- 
standing and exchange of 150,000 shares 
that would result for Brockway stock 
on a share for share basis. 

Commercial Credit Corp.—Offered 
$15,000,000 of $3 class “A” convertible 
stock series “A” at par, $50 a share, 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co., and as- 
sociated companies. 

Consolidated Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Co.—Reported installation of 431 
machines during June, a record month. 
Orders received for future delivery num- 
bered 386 machines, including 308 units, 
72 talking devices and 6 changemakers. 

Continental Can Co.—Acquired East- 
ern Shore Can Co., at reported price of 
$800,000. 

Coty, Inc—Plans for acquisition by 
this company of substantial stock in- 
terests in each of the foreign Coty com- 
panies were announced by Lehman 
Brothers. A meeting of stockholders 
will be called soon to pass on the plan. 
It is expected that additional stock will 
be offered. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Issued  state- 
ment saying that, assuming consolida- 
tion plan was accepted by stockholders 
of all companies involved, approximately 
6,500,000 of 12,000,000 authorized shares 
of capital stock and 1,050,000 of 2,000,000 
authorized preferred stock would be out- 
standing. 

Ford Motor Co.—Built a total of 1,- 
065,000 cars and trucks during first half 
of 1929. 

General Electric Co—To increase 
working force at Schenectady to 28,000 
by Sept. 1, 1929, highest in history of in- 
dustry. Expansion will take place prin- 
cipally in radio, refrigerator and wire 
and cable departments. Obtained order 
from United States Department of Com- 
merce for 400 airway beacons to be 
installed on additional airway routes. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Opened 
new plant at Gadsen, Ala. 
International Harvester Co.—Alex- 


ander H. Legge, president, accepted ap- 
pointment to Federal Farm Board and 
will be chairman for first year. 
International Mercantile Marine Corp. 
—Entered into agreement with Trans- 
continental Air Transport, Inc., oper- 
ating in conjunction with Pennsylvania 
and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe rail- 
roads, for booking of passengers on its 
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CORPORATION 


CWS 


steamships in connection with T. A. T, 
48-hour coast to coast service by rail 
and air. 

International Paper & Power Co.—It 
is understood that negotiations are 
under way for disposal of more of news- 
paper investments of International 
Paper Co., a subsidiary. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first six 
months of 1929, $67,627,807; same period 
1928, $62,790,164; increase, 7.7 per cent. 

Loft, Inc——Upward of 75 per cent. of 
stockholders subscribed for additional 
stock under offer of 650,000 additional 
shares at $9.50 a share, it was said. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Federal Radio 
Commission was informed that owner- 
ship and operation of radio - station 
WOR, Newark, N. J., did not pass from 
L. Bamberger & Co., when stock con- 
trol of that company was taken over by 
R. H. Macy & Co. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
six months of 1929, $19,025,570; same 
period 1928, $17,548,622; increase of 8.4 
per cent. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Opened 
a chain of ten tire stores in Chicago, 
handling accessories as well as tires. 
This move is first in establishing mul- 
tiple retail outlets. 

National Bellas Hess Co.—Dropped 
plan to acquire Interstate Department 
Stores. 

New York Central, Railroad.—In con- 
junction with Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, Chicago & Alton Railroad 
and Western Air Express, started its 
second transcontinental air-mail serv- 
ice, providing a coast-to-coast trip of 
46 hours. 

Pitcairn Aviation, Inc—Has been ac- 
quired by North American Aviation, 
Inc. Pitcairn thus becomes one of three 
great air transport lines controlled by 
Clement M. Keys and associates. The 
other lines are National Air Transport, 
Inc., and Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 


Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Cable from Paris said representatives 
of all big American companies had sent 
their resignations to French motion pic- 
ture Chamber of Commerce, trade body 
of French film industry. Americans 
complained that their voice had no 
weight with French leaders. 

Remington Rand, Inc.—At annual 
meeting of stockholders James H. 
Rand, Jr., chairman, stated that earn- 
ings were showing a decided improve- 
ment over last year and that company 
was making rapid strides in its business 
as a result of reorganization. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Stock- 
holders of record July 22 have privilege 
of subscribing to additional common 
stock at $85 a share on basis of one 
share of new stock for each ten shares 
held. 

Studebaker Corp—Announced new 
Dictator Six, including a full line of 
models at new low prices. Four-door 
sedan carried a reduction of $250 in list 
price. 
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United Aircraft & Transport Corp.— 
Said to be negotiating for control of 
Sikorsky Aviation Corp. F. F. Rent- 
schler, president, said that company’s 
export business was good, totaling $2,- 
000,000 in last 15 months. 


U. S. Steel Corp.—Resolution was 
adopted calling for redemption on Nov. . 
1 of the outstanding issue of ten-sixty- 
year 5 per cent. bonds, due in 1963. They 
are being called at 110 and accrued in- 
terest. At present they amount to $133,- 
372,000. This will complete the cancella- 
tion of a funded debt of about $271,000,- 
000 and will leave outstanding only the 
bonds of subsidiary companies, amount- 
ing to about $140,000,000. Reported 
unfilled orders on June 30 as 4,256,910 
tons, against 4,304,167 tons on May 31, 
and 3,637,009 tons on June 30, 1928. 
Operating at about 96 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, against 75 per cent. a year ago. 


Western Electric Co.—Electric Re- 
search Products, Inc., wholly-owned 
subsidiary, is reported to have done a 
business of $20,000,000 in sound-picture 
equipment alone in 1928. 


White Motor Co.—Bus shipments for 
June numbered 109. units, largest month 
this year. 

Willys-Overland Co —Financial in- 
terests in Chicago and Toledo have pur- 
chased privately from John N. Willys 
a substantial part of his holdings of 
common stock. It was said that no 
merger negotiations are under consid- 
eration. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
first six months of 1929, $135,808,268 ; 
same period 1928, $125,281,459; increase, 
8.40 per cent. 





U. S. Exports Hold Up 
Despite Summer Months 


XPORTS from the United States 

4 last month were valued at $397,000,- 
000 as compared with $388,636,000 for 
June, 1928, while imports totaled $352,- 
000,000 as against $315,118,000. 

The Department of Commerce said 
that exports for the first six months 
of this year were valued at $2,627,142,- 
000 as compared with $2,377,989,000 for 
the same period last year and imports 
totaled $2,284,945,000 as against $2,035,- 
932,000. 


The department says the exports 
figure is encouraging since it was slack 
season for cotton and grain exports. 

Gold exports last month were valued 
at $550,000 as compared with $99,932,000 
for June, 1928, while gold imports were 
$30,762,000 as against $20,001,000 for 
June, 1928. 


Gold exports have been decreasing 
since last March, due to the fact, the 
Commerce Department explained, that 
money has been tighter in this country 
than it was a year ago and less foreign 
financing has been done, which took a 
smaller amount of gold out of the 
United States. 

A year ago a large quantity of gold 
was exported, it was explained, due to 
lowering of the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate. 


Silver exports last month were $5,441,- 
as compared with $7,456,000 for 
June, 1928, while imports were $5,022,000 
as against $6,221,000. 
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69.9% OF STOCKHOLDERS 
OWN 10 OR LESS SHARES EACH 


34% 
OWN OVER 100 


26.7%OWN 11TO100 


27 Shares Per Shareholder 


The ownership of Associated stock and regis- 
tered securities is widely distributed. The 
average shareholder owns.27 shares. This is 
due 


1—To the large number of cus- 
tomer: shareholders—52,000 out 
of a total of 104,000 shareholders 
are customers served by Asso- 





61 Broadway 





ciated properties. 


2—To the many employee share- 
holders—87% of all Associated 
employees have invested. 


Write for our 16-page booklet ‘“F” on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


New York City 
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INSURANSHARES 


Corporation of New York 
49 Wall St., New York City 





Underwriters and Distributors 
Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware 
Sterling Securities Corporation 
Insuranshares Trust Certificates 


Telephone WHI tehall 9082 
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Lump Sum 
INVESTMENTS 
from $50 to $10,000 
Dividends ls Jan. 1, July 1 
(Was. NO Fees WHATSOEVER 
CHARGED. 


SECURED 
by first mortgages on select homes. 
not to exceed 60% of valuation. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
AMA AL 


ALAB M 
BLDG. & LOAN ASS’N 
2004 3d Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 
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High Grade 
Bonds and 
Stocks 


Utility 
Industrial 
Real Estate 


Yield from 5% to 7% 


Send for 
Current List F- 410 





UNDER WRIT ER 
&DISTRIBUTOR' 
SECURITIES CoO.., INc. 


208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
225 Broadway, New York 


Offices in 


Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
and other principal cities. 









































Don’t Apply the 
Blindfold Test 


to Investments 


OU ARE, of course, thoroughly 
acquainted with your own line of 
business, but when it comes to invest- 
ments, in other industries,do you some- 
times feel as though you are choosing 


blindfold? 


It is easier and infinitely safer to select 
an Investment House whose knowledge 
and experience deserve your implicit 
confidence. 


When we sponsor an issue, it is be- 
cause careful research and detailed 
analyses have convinced us of its merit; 
investors may be certain that it is of 
the same high standard that has marked 
Greenebaum Issues in the past. 


Current Offerings will appeal to you. 
Just send name and address for List. 
No. 88 No obligation whatever. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment _Combany. 





Conservative Investments Since 1855 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 

Greenebaum Sons Securities Corp., New York 

















No Record Building Year 


Analysis of Developments Indicates Construction 


FORBES for August 1, 1929 


Volume Below Recent Years 


By Frank E. Perley 


ONTH af‘ter month since Janu- 

ary Forses has presented in 

these articles an encouraging 
view as to the year’s prospects for the 
construction industry in the United 
States. Other industries have been pro- 
ceeding on a satisfactory basis and there 
has been reason to assume that build- 
ing, one of the nation’s leading indus- 
tries, would keep pace with the general 
advance. 

It is now possible to analyze the de- 
velopments of the first six months in the 
construction industry, and only one con- 
clusion seems logical after such an an- 
alysis. That is that 1929, instead of 
keeping pace with the active record of 
recent years, must be classed as disap- 
pointing. That statement is not intended 
as meaning that the current year will 
record a disastrous slump in building, 
because the industry has assumed such 
formidable proportions that it still will 
rank high even though it never again at- 
tains the volume of production recorded 
last year or in several preceding years. 
But now, for the first time since the 
current year opened, it seems improb- 
able that last year’s volume of -construc- 
tion can be equalled during 1929. 


Labor Conditions Partly Responsible 


ARLY in the year, when contracts 
awarded fell below the correspond- 
ing months of 1928, reasons for the de- 
cline were easy to find. Serious differ- 
ences arose between workers and em- 
ployers, particularly in New York City 
and in Chicago, as well as in other im- 
portant centres. Gradually these differ- 
ences were thought to have been ad- 
justed, and the general view in the in- 
dustry was that the loss in volume of 
construction reported up to May 1 would 
be offset by more than normal activity 
during the last six months of the year. 
But it now turns out that these differ- 
ences have not been composed after all, 
and there is little prospect that satis- 
factory adjustments can be expected in 
the immediate future. Naturally enough, 
employers charge the leaders of the 
workers with responsibilty for the im- 
passe now existing, and equally natural- 
ly the labor leaders declare that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the employers. 
Which of the two elements in the in- 
dustry really is responsible for present 
conditions can not be determined with- 
out prejudice. But the fact that these 
unsettled differences are a main factor 
in creating a disappointing condition in 
the industry may as well be admitted 
now as later. In whichever camp the 
responsibility lies, the fact is that little 
prospect remains for sufficient activity 
between now and December 31 to bring 
the 1929 volume of construction up to 
last year’s total. The aggregate for 
1929 may not fall more than five hun- 
dred millions below the 1928 total but 
the decrease in the entire United States 
may be a billion dollars. 





Effect of Drop in New York 


F is recognized by those who follow 
the construction industry closely that 
the tremendous volume of building in 
New York City and in the metropolitan 
area as a whole has been largely respon- 
sible for the amazing records of the 
last few years. It follows, therefore, 
that with an unexpected slump in actiy- 
ity in the metropolis there comes a slump 
in the nation’s totals. If causes of New 
York City’s slump were temporary, an 
early recovery might reasonably be ex- 
pected. And the fact is that just such 
a recovery has been expected by many 
leaders in the industry, who had been 
confident that by the end of June such 
difficulties as were holding construction 
back would be overcome and that the 
last half of the year would witness a 
revival sufficient to offset the losses of 
the first six months. Now, however, 
only the most confirmed optimists hold 
that view. 

- It is true, to be sure, that in some of 
the Northwestern States the current 
volume of construction is going ahead 
of last year’s figures, but this gain in 
the nation’s total volume is more than 
offset by the losses in the East. No 
matter how well these Northwestern and 
Middle Western states may do during 
the remaining five months of the year, 
they can not be counted on to bring the 
year’s total up to that of 1928. Even 
a tremendous spurt in New York City 
and in the metropolitan area would not 
produce that result, and there is no 
likelihood now of any such spurt. 


Decline of 12 Per Cent. in Volume 


HE latest statistics of F. W. Dodge 

Corporation show that during the 
first half of 1929 the total volume of 
new building and engineering work 
started in States East of the Rocky 
Mountains amounted to only $3,031,- 
546,800, as compared with a total of $3,- 
444,867,500 for the same territory during 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
The loss was 12 per cent. from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 1. These statistics mean 
that in the United States as a whole 
the falling off in construction activity 
during the first six months was approx- 
imately $450,000,000. Some of this loss 
may be made up during the remaining 
months of 1929, but the chances are that 
no part of it will be regained and that 
on the contrary the comparative loss 
will be increased month after month un- 
til the year ends, 

Contracts awarded in New York State 
and Northern New Jersey fell 26 per 
cent. below the aggregate for the first 
half of 1928; in the New England States 
16 per cent.; Middle Atlantic States 8 
per cent.; Central West 9 per cent. and 
in Texas 13 per cent. An increase of 
38 per cent. was shown in the North- 
western States and 5 per cent. in Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana and 
adjoining states. 
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FORBES for August 1, 1929 


Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Standard Costs—This system as a 
means of controlling manufacturing costs 
is clearly described in a 28-page booklet 
obtainable from Ernst & Ernst, account- 
ants, 27 Cedar Street, New York City. 

Remembrances for Every Occasion— 
The Wahl Company offers to submit to 
those interested a series of sales pro- 
motional plans through the use of Wahl- 
Eversharp pens and pencils. Address, 
Advertising Specialty Department, The 
Wahl Company, 1800 Roscoe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Law Guide—This booklet together 
with one bearing the caption “Evidence” 
describes a law course for home study 
offered by La Salle Extension University, 


Chicago, Illinois. The booklets are free. | 


Air Travel Accommodations—Informa- 
tion about air travel schedules and routes 
and actual bookings may be obtained at 
McBride’s Theatre Ticket Offices. The 
Paramount Building, New York City, 
houses the main office. 

Portfolio of Business Letterheads—An 
executive sending a request on his busi- 
ness letterhead to Monroe Letterhead 
Corporation, 1004 Green Street, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, will receive without 
obligation the Monroe Portfolio of Busi- 
ness Letterheads. 

America’s New Frontier—Such is the 
title of a booklet offered free by the 
Middle West Utilities Company, 72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois, which 
provides power to small communities on 
a large scale. In the booklet is discussed 
the strategic position of the small town 
in American industrial development. 

Marketing, Production, Finance Man- 
agement—The latest edition of “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” issued by Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 873 Astor Place, New 
York City, includes a description of the 
Institute’s new Management Courses. 
This little book is obtainable without 
charge or obligation. 

Employees as Partners—“‘How Mem- 
bers of the General Motors Family are 
made Partners in General Motors” is the 
title of a booklet offered free on request 
to Department A-7, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Broadway at 57th Street, New 
York City. 

Training in Security Selling—Babson 
Institute, Babson Park, Mass., gives a 
course in the selling of securities. Write 
for free booklet C202, entitled, “Security 
Salesmanship—the Profession,” which 
outlines the course. 

Eliminating Hand Work—Write on 
your letterhead to Addressograph Com- 
pany, 902 West Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and obtain particulars of 
methods for eliminating the expense 
and wasted time of work by hand in 
business. 

To Executives Only—Autopoint Com- 
pany, 1801-31 Foster Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, will send free to executives ap- 
plying on their business stationery a 
free sample Autopoint pencil, booklet 
and business building plans. 

















The Ultimate Garage 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


In Cost Per Car Stall 
40% TO 70% MORE CARS PER FLOOR 


Property Values Automatically Increased 
BY USE OF 


Z SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION 


PROTECTED BY U. S. PATENT 


Other Advantages: Reduced Operating Costs—Improved Service Facil- 
ities—More Light and Ventilation—Reduced Taxes and Carrying Charges 
—Perfected Ramp System allowing continuous one-way travel both in 
and out between first floor and top floor, without meeting either on 
ramps or driving lanes; and permitting travel from first to eleventh 
floor with only five complete turns. 

Two Outstanding Facts: 1st—Storage space provided at less capital 
cost per car, by far, than with any other known type of construction, 
either elevator or ramp. 2nd—Far greater speed and economy in 
handling cars; no exceptions. 


Further information gladly given by 
A. W. SMITH, President 


Z CORPORATION 


30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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‘MILLIONS: 
for Advertising ... but 
not One Cent for a better 
LETTERHEAD! 
We actually mean it! There are executives who 
willingly expend millions for advertising, and refuse F your stocks are not making as 
to invest a omy in improving their business let- fi 
letterhead i ggvertisive vou “nuinas._ waster “us cid, wap aetaer a BE oo 
realize itor not. Js YOUR letterhead all that it should, why not ect the NET a 
si hould be? Let us send you ie Monroe Forttolie— ion of the outstanding financial au- 
this. advertisement. to your’ present letterhead, and thorities and learn of the most 
mail to our nearest office, profitable issues. 
MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION Investors everywhere are finding 
1004 GREEN ST. 161 _N. UNION ST. TheBusinessEconomicDigest 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. AKRON, OHIO themost profitableinvestment 
advisory service in America 
.-.timely, definite, brief and 
I -T ae. specific—no hedging. 
Send for fi f the Digest and 
nvestors Inquiries oven tehichin cop ie Diguat ond 
| ica’ i ities, 
EADERS of “Forbes” | dha Usama 
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Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be 


Gage P. tt Pres. 
342MadisonA: York NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 


addressed to NAMO es ccciseccevcscceccvcceccccseis 

Inquiry Department StrT@Ot .. cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
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REAL HARRIS TWEED KEI-LAC MACHINE 
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eeping : 
abreast of 
the market 


The surest way to keep 
abreast of the market is to 
read daily these three fea- 
tures found only in The Wall 
Street Journal: 


Broad Street Gossip 
Mirrors important per- 
sonalities and their ac- 
tivities while presenting 
the “chatty” news of 
finance. 


Market Comment 


A dispassionate review 
of the market touching 
the day’s activities and 
objectives for the future. 


Abreast of the Market 


A column which dis- 
cusses specific stocks 
andmarkettrends.From 
six to twelve stocks 
are discussed daily. 


The Wall Street Journal is 
the financial authority of 
the United States. It is the 
original source of at least 
80% of the authentic finan- 
cial news, bearing on Ameri- 
cancompaniesand securities. 


You may expect from The Wall 
Street Journal the soundest, most 
capable and most timely infor- 
mation anywhere available. We 
suggest that you test this by for- 
warding your check for a special- 
offer trial subscription. Fill out 
the coupon and mail it now. 





THE 
WALLSTREET 
JOURNAL 


published by Dow, Jones & Co. 
44 Broad Street, New York 


Enclosed find $5 for three month’s 
trial subscription. MF-.1 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Motor Output Continues High 


Indications Are That Third Quarter Production Will 
Break All Records—Output Readily Absorbed 


By Walter Boynton 


bel aragage ES for third-quarter vol- 
ume of business in the automotive 
industry, based on surveys by the most 
important makers, foreshadow another . pe- 
riod of record-breaking figures. Accord- 
ing to surveys made by the sales depart- 
ments, not only will output be unusually 
high, but it will be rather promptly ab- 
sorbed. This judgment is based on known 
favorable conditions in the United States 
and a better world feeling, following the 
settlement of the Reparations question. 

The industry itself must be regarded as 
a major factor in prosperous domestic con- 
ditions. When Secretary of Labor James 
J. Davis was a visitor to Detroit, he com- 
mented on this fact, noting that the wage 
scale in the industry is the highest of 
any. He said among other things, 
that if all industries in the United States 
paid at the same rate, the purchasing 
power of the country would be from a 
fourth to a third bigger than it already is. 
Present average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory employees in industry generally are 
about 130 per cent. above the general 
average in 1914, with the cost of living 
about 60 per cent. higher. Desire and abil- 
ity to purchase are counted on as among 
the important factors in producing auto- 
motive sales volume for the balance of 
the year. 

Although output in many important 
manufacturing lines has reached record 
figures in the United States, there appears 
little evidence of great overproduction, re- 
flected in excessive accumulation of prod- 
uct. 


Export Market Growing 


IRST-HAND reports from abroad in- 
dicate that the overseas market for 
automutive products gives promise of ex- 
tensive expansion, in spite of present and 
prospective handicaps. About the middle 
of July, representatives of the allied 
manufacturers had a session with the 
finance committee of the Senate, to discuss 
the tariff on automotive imports. The 
feeling is that unless reasonable reduction 
in the duty is made, Europe is likely to 
impose retaliatory tariffs, to the embar- 
rassment of the growing activity of United 
States makers now operating in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Whatever 
action is finally taken, the manufacturers 


have expressed their willingness to co- 
operate, recognizing the menace to their 
overseas interests. 

Steadily growing importance in the low- 
est priced car field is seen by the tabula- 
tion of registrations in the early portion 
of this year. The Ford-Chevrolet group 
was responsible for 51.2 per cent. of total 
sales in the first four months, a figure that 
compares with 35.5 per cent. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1928. This situation is 
largely accounted for by the individual 
Ford figures, which constituted 60.9 per 
cent. of the group total, following Ford’s 
return to major production and sales. 


Fewer Registrations 


Rather marked lessening of registra- 
tions, in relation to the grand total, was 
shown by cars like Essex, Whippet, Pon- 
tiac, Dodge, Oldsmobile and Durant. This 
group accounted for 23.6 per cent. of total, 
compared with 29.4 per cent. in the 1928 
period. In the medium-priced group, typi- 
fied by Buick, Nash, Studebaker, Hudson, 
Willys-Knight and Hupmobile, the _per- 
centage was 12.4 per cent., compared with 
18.1 per cent. last year. And in the high- 
priced group—Packard, LaSalle, Cadillac, 
Peerless, Pierce-Arrow and Lincoln, the 
per cent. of total was 2.52, compared with 
3.41 in 1928. The opinion is ventured that 
this trend will be found to have increased, 
as comparative figures for later months 
become available. 

Incidentally, the leaders in the four 
groups under consideration are Ford, in 
Ford-Chevrolet; Essex, in the low-priced 
group; Buick, in the medium-priced group; 
and Packard, in the high-priced group. 

Concentration of the eight-cylinder cars 
priced above $1,000 is increasing in the 
principal cities of the country. In 18 lead- 
ing cities, cars of this type and class are 
showing an increase of above 80 per cent., 
while the six-cylinder car in the same 
price class appears to be losing ground 
somewhat. In 10 counties without a 
metropolitan center, the Eights priced 
above $1,000 showed an increase in regis- 
trations of 315 per cent. 

Studebaker’s announcement of a price 
cut of $200 on some of the Dictator line, 
effective early in July, had the immediate 
effect of materially increasing volume of 
sales in the Detroit area. 
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The Tariff and Canada 


Probable Effect of New Tariff Leads to Talk of Retaliatory 
Measure—No Trade War Is Wanted 


By Charles Bishop 


HE United States’ best. ctistomer—the 

Dominion of Canada—is watching, 
with an apprehensive eye, the moves and 
maneuvers at Washington in respect of 
tariff revision. The Canadian people don’t 
question, in the slightest degree, the abso- 
lute right of the American Congress to 
frame whatever line of fiscal policy it 
pleases. Admittedly, it is all the puret; 
domestic concern of a highly autonomous 
nation; but, at the same time, Canadian 
public men, speaking in Parliament or in 
political campaigning outside, along with 
the press, generally, reflect a mental atti- 
tude savoring of quiet resentment. 

When the United States sells to Canada 
a hundred per cent. more than it buys, 
there is a deepening idea that, to further 
reduce, by an elevation of the tariff wall, 
what purchases are made by Americans in 
the Dominion is unkind and unfortunate. 
But there can be no formal complaint be- 
cause of the concession, as noted, that, 
making a tariff to suit its own taste and 
interests, is the peculiar prerogative of 
Congress. No one in Canada assails the 
right; many question the wisdom of exer- 
cising it. 


U. S. Purchases in Canada 


Of how the United States has the edge 
on the Dominion in respect of trade be- 
tween the two countries, statistics for the 
twelve months ended in May furnish an 
instructive illustration. The value of what 
the United States bought from Canada 
was $508,246,622; the value of what she 
sold to Canada was $895,023,261. The 
balance of trade is obviously favorable to 
the States and in a very marked degree. 
Naturally, it will be very much greater if 
the American tariff is revised, along the 
lines now projected, to extensively reduce, 
if not exclude, Canadian agricultural prod- 
uce, 

What economic reaction all this will ul- 
timately produce, no one at present can 
say, but there can be no doubt that the 
average Canadian doesn’t like it, and this 
spirit is being cultivated by the same in- 
terests which stirred up prejudices and, by 
appealing to patriotism and waving the 
Union Jack, succeeded in frustrating the 
reciprocity pact of 1911 between the then 
President Taft and the late Honorable 
William Stevens Fielding. The word “re- 
taliation” is rarely used in the discussions 
in progress, although one outstanding Con- 
servative, in a rather excited condition of 
mind, has called for a “red blooded” 
Canadian policy to meet that of the United 
States. And the volume of opinion sup- 
porting that view is by no means incon- 
siderable or lacking in influence. 


May Seek Other Markets 


HE trend of Canadian sentiment is in- 

juenced by the fact that, if shut out 
of the United States, the Dominion must 
seek substitutional markets for the af- 
fected commodities and there is a signifi- 
cant move towards securing these in the 
British Empire. Hon. James A. Robb, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, who frames 
the tariff annually submitted to Parlia- 





ment, made a significant utterance re- 
cently. He said nothing about the United 
States. He didn’t mention what they are 
doing with their tariff or its effect upon 
Canada, but he said the Dominion Gov- 
ernment is communicating with the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the Sister 
Dominions looking to closer alliance and 
the extension of trade within their bounds. 
The basis will be reciprocal. 

There is not the slightest doubt that, 
whether or not the tariff against the 
United States is raised by Canada, what is 
contemplated is a scheme of preferential 
trade within the British Empire. Since 
1897, Canada has given to Great Britain a 
marked degree of tariff preference. The 
idea now is to extend this and to apply it 
as well—assuming they will reciprocate— 
to the other Dominions. 

The announcement of Mr. Robb created 
an immense stir over in London. The 
English press has been full of it ever 
since. Lord Beaverbrook instantly seized 
the Trans-Atlantic Telephone to gather 
details, without getting much, and his 
papers and other influential journals thun- 
der in favor of a scheme of Empire free 
trade with the flow of inter-imperial com- 
merce as unrestricted as it is between the 
States of the American Union. While the 
accomplishment of this would involve a 
revolutionary reversal of British policy, 
the world, these days, is becoming accus- 
tomed to revolutionary reforms. 


Ready to Retaliate 


I T does not follow at all that, so long 
as the Liberal party remains in office 
in Canada, it will jump up the tariff 
against the States. If it should do so, it 
will be more in sorrow than in anger, but, 
if the Conservative party, now so sedul- 
ously propagating the protectionist policy 
and saying that Canada is reduced to a 
state of economic dependence, should come 
to office, in the elections next year, it will 
be different. 

The delay in raising the tariff against 
American products would be no longer 
than it would require peremptorily to sum- 
mon Parliament in an extra session. And 
even the present Liberal government, de- 
spite its dispositions, may well be con- 
strained to do something along the same 
line if it be deemed essential to the se- 
curity of its political hide. 


Do Not Seek Trade War 


HE Dominion doesn’t want any trade 

war with its neighbors. It is not even 
complaining, greatly, of the present enor- 
mously favorable balance in trade the 
United States enjoys in its dealings with 
Canada; but if peremptorily excluded from 
the American markets, then it must find 
markets somewhere else. If the price of 
such substitutional processes should be al- 
terations in the tariff—either by extending 
preferences to the British Empire or by 
raising the tariff against United States 
commodities—little suggests lack of cour- 
age in embarking upon such a self- 
protecting policy under the stress of un- 
favorable circumstance. 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 








TR MAIL and air passen- 

ger service, faster train 
service, improved transit 
service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great 
movement of population 
here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western 
States—all these have made 
Southern California closer, 
more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the 
United States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the 
southern part of California, 
with a Branch system in prin- 
cipal cities from Fresno and 
San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT service with 
Speeded-up communications over 
the bank’s system. 


The logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


e 


Securit Ty-First NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


An Investment Comoe tdentical tn 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Company 
reaches the investing public, give it 
extraordinary facilities for the sale of 
high-class investment securities. 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 











Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


The Investment Trust—Atlantic and 
Pacific International Corporation, 68 
William Street, New York City, has 
published a leaflet on “Prospects for 
Investment Trusts in the United States.” 
This corporation, international in its 
scope, has also published two booklets, 
entitled, “Leading Scottish Investment 
Trusts” and “Leading -—English Invest- 
ment Trusts.” 


Market Action—A weekly bulletin is- 
sued by Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
analyzes the position of a list of com- 
mon stocks. Send for the next three 
issues, without cost or obligation. 


Participating Ownership in Great Cor- 
porations—Throckmorton & Company, 
165 Broadway, New York: City, will 
send on request its Booklet No. 5 on 
Diversified Trustee Shares, representing 
participating ownership in many large 
corporations. 


Weekly Review—The latest Weekly 
Review of Prince & Whitely, 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, analyzes L. A. 
Young Spring & Wire Corporation. Ask 
for copy F-113. 


Southern National Corporation—A 
free circular on Southern National Cor- 
poration is obtainable from Fenner & 
Beane, 60 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 


Wings of Progress—This is the title 
of a circular issued weekly which deals 
with the Aviation Industry. Each issue 
contains an enclosure of Cram’s Aero- 
nautical Reports. Madden, Tracy & 
Company of 67 Wall Street, New York 
City, will send a copy, gratis. 


Special Report on Oil Stocks—lIssued 
by American Securities Service, 108 
Norton Lilly Building, New York City. 
This company reserves a number of 
copies of its leaflet for free distribution. 


Public Utilities Earnings—How these 
are brought about and translated into 
profits for investors is described in a 
new booklet of Detwiler & Company, 11 
Broadway, New York City. Ask for 
MA-29, 


Cities Service Common—Full infor- 
mation on this subject is available from 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York City. Send for 
276C-16. 


Odd Lots—Chisholm & Chapman, 52 
Broadway, will send free its convenient 
handbook on Trading Methods and Mar- 
ket Letter J-14. 


Stock Market Bulletin—The current 
bulletin of Investment Research Bu- 
reau, Div. 975, Auburn, New York, and 
a book called “Making Money in Stocks” 
will be sent on request without cost or 
obligation. 


The Net Opinion—The Business Eco- 
nomic Digest, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, will send free its current 
issue of the Digest. 


Ask for F-143 





FORBES for August 1, 1929 























Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


A certain mother reproved her young 
son for always coming to her for his 
spending money. “Willie, dear, why 
don’t you earn some money yourself?” 
she said. 

The same afternoon, the mother, look- 
ing out the window, saw Willie sur- 
rounded by a group of boys all having 
a grand time, judging by the whooping 
and yelling going on. Out of curiosity 
she went over and saw tacked on a tree, 
under which her son was busily engaged, 
the following sign: 


WILLIE BEASLEY WILL EAT— 


i SMALE WORM FOR: oo.05,0.6.0 5 00 ac 1 CENT 

LEAR VVGREE POR ons Scsensiccc. 2 CENTS 
1 BIRR FOR oe ois vaceccacs 3 CENTS 
E CARRE TEAD BOR aioe. s ii si0sc cis 3 CENTS 
1, FROR TOAD FOR o.occike ck cesses 5 CENTS 


Willie’s mother heard quite a little 
money jangling in her son’s pockets 
as she led him home for further advice. 
—$5 prize to A. &. McGill, Camden, 
Tenn. 
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A Simple Solution 


An angler had a four hours tussle with 
a huge salmon before he was able to land 
it. When at length he had made sure 
of his catch, he took it home and related 
his triumph to his maiden aunt. He 
made as much of his adventure as pos- 
sible, and put special stress on the time 
it took and the immense energy he had 
to expend before he could secure the 
salmon. When he had finished he 
waited anxiously for praise. 

For some moments there was silence, 
and then, with a puzzled expression his 
aunt looked up from her knitting. 

“But, my dear Arthur,” she said, “why 
didn’t you cut the string and get rid of 
the brute?”—Prize of Forses book to P. 
Myers, Longview, Wash. 
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Enough Is Enough 


A stout woman, wedged into a crowded 
car, was having difficulty in getting into 
her tightly buttoned jacket pocket to 
extract a fare. . 

“Madam,” said the man next to her, 
during her fruitless struggles, “let me 
pay your fare.” 

She protested rather indignantly. 

“My only reason for wishing to do so,” 
he said, “is that you’ve unbuttoned my 
suspenders three times trying to get into 
your pocket.—Wall Street Journal. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 
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Dividends 














- COLUMBIA 
Pan 


GAS & ELECTRIC 


* CORPORATION 
bas July 9, 1929. 
HE Board of Directors has declared this 
Te the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 11, $1.50 per share 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
5% Series 
No. 1, $1.25 per share 


New Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 11, 50¢ per share 


payable on August 15, 1929,to shareholders 
of record at close of business July 20, 1929. 
Holders of certificates for old Common 
Stock, still outstanding at the record date, 
will receive the equivalent dividend buat 
only after such certificates have been sur- 
rendered for. exchange. - Any scrip certifi- 
cates for half shares of Common Stock, 
outstanding at the record date or issued in 
later exchanges, carry the proportionate 
share of such’ dividend until surrendered 
for exchange into new shares in accordance 
with their terms. 


EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Vice-President & Secretary 
























‘RICHFIELD 
es 
RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles. 





The Board of Directors this day declared, 
for the three months ending June 30th, 
1929, from the net profits of the company, 
a dividend of fifty cents (50c) on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable 
August 15th to stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 20th, 1 

Checks in payment thereof will be mailed 
to stockholders of record at their ad- 
dresses as they appear on the books of the 
company, unless otherwise instructed in 
writing. 








W. E. HART, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held 
July 2, 1929, declared a DIVIDEND of one and 
one-half per cent. (1%) on the Preferred 
Stock, and a DIVIDEND of two and one-half 
per cent. (2'49,) on the Common Stock, both 
payable August 1, 1929, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 12, 1929. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, July 10th, 1929. 
The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of sixty (60c) a share, on the 
common stock of this company, payable Au- 
gust 15th, 1929, to common stockholders of 
record, at the close of business August Ist, 


a7. 
ogg to be mailed. Transfer books will not 
close. 
P OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“Theatres Everywhere” 
July 18, 1929. 
At a meeting of this Company held on July 
15th, 1929, a quarterly dividend of $1.62%4 per 
share was declared on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Company, 
pavable August 15th, 1929, to preferred stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 


. 26th, 1929. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 
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